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Without the use of the Knife 


THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED PRIVATE 
INSTITUTION IN THE WORLD. 

We have never failed to effect a permanent 
cure where we have had a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for treatment. 

Please state your case as clearly as possible 
and our book with complete information will 
be mailed free. Address, 


Drs. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass, 
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(See “* Hacienda de Ramona ’’) 
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Ver Granville 
a UNS 
KEK BOY, 
HERE is no more picturesque city 
in the world than Guanajuato, 
capital of the Mexican State of 
that name. Every turn in the narrow, 


crooked streets reveals a subject for the 
camera, from the time we leave the tram- 
cars at the central plaza until we reach the 
hill of the Pantheon, famous as contain- 
ing the only mummies on the American 
continent. 

The ancient name of the city was Quan- 
ashuato, meaning “ Hill of the Frogs,” so 
named by the Tracen Indians, when but a 
few huts stood on the hills where seventy 
thousand people now dwell. The growth 
of the place after the discovery of silver 
was phenomenal. In 1553, a poor mule- 
teer found some rich silver “ float,” and 
tracing it to its source, the great veta 
madre, or mother vein, was revealed. It 
is one of the few true fissure veins of the 
world, and its mines have yielded billions 
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of dollars during the past three hundred 
years, the Valenciana alone having pro- 
duced more silver than the entire Com- 
stock Lode. 

The city is built between the narrow 
walls of a caiion, and the flat-roofed adobe 
huts rise tier above tier for hundreds of 
feet to the truncated mountain crests. 
Few of the habitations of the peon class 
have more than two rooms, and many but 
one. Often eight or ten people live in one 
room, with no floor but the mother earth, 
untidy beyond description, with barely 
clothes enough to cover their attenuated 
bodies, but apparently at peace with them- 
selves and the rest of the world. Intem- 
perance is the besetting sin of both men 
and women. The native drinks of mes- 
cal and tequilla are manufactured near 
Guanajuato, which is remote from the 
great pulque-growing districts of the 
republic. The chief articles of food 
are tortillas and frijoles, the two staffs 
of life wherever the Spanish language 
is spoken, be it in the Iberian Pe- 
ninsula, far-off Manila, or beautiful 
Havana. The cooking is done on a bra- 
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sero, somewhat resembling a Dutch oven, 
and the floors, and even the streets, are 
swept with a few wisps of straw, tied in 
the middle, just.as was done hundreds of 
years ago. Anything like an American 
broom is rare, even in the City of Mexico. 
The spectacle of a score of peones abreast, 
sweeping the streets of a great city with 
wisps of straw, is certainly unique. The 
introduction of modern sweepers would 
deprive many people of employment, and 
would probably prove more expensive, as 
the Government would have to support the 
supplanted laborers, whose wages are 
about fifty cents a day in Mexican silver. 

As we walked, a mule tram-car dashed 
down the narrow street and found itself 
in the midst of a band of mules laden 
with ore and going in the opposite direc- 
tion. We took refuge in a shop until the 
mules had been driven past, after much 
swearing by the conductor and driver; for 
the street is so narrow that the animals 
were forced on the sidewalk and even into 
the shop, whence they were expelled with 
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much difficulty. The shop-keeper warned 
us to look out for mules in our pere- 
grinations, as they often squeeze pedestri- 
ans against the wall and inflict serious 
injury. Desiring to see the workings of a 
great hacienda, we followed the mules 
until they stopped at a gate in a high 
adobe wall in a side street. The portero, 
with many flattering words at the honor 
we had done the hacienda, and the as- 
surance that the entire place was ours, 
called another employee and bade him 
show us our new possessions. A Mexican 
always presents you with all his posses- 
sions when he meets you for the first 
time,—but he does not expect you to 
take his words literally. - 

The patio floor is covered with flags 
held closely by cement, and after the ore 
has been ground in the arastras, it is amal- 
gamated with water, salt, and quicksilver, 
and thoroughly mixed in the patio by driv- 
ing blindfolded mules around through it. 
The action of quicksilver on the hoofs 
soon causes them to become loose, the 
mouth is salivated, and after great suffer- 
ing the animals die. The amalgam is 
scraped off the stone flags and conveyed 
to the amalgamating room, where it is 
retorted and made into silver bars ready 
for the mint. 





An Old-Style Broom 





















The Ancient City 


There were in the hacienda over three 
hundred employees, whose wages averaged 
sixty cents a day in Mexican silver. They 
began work at six o’clock, without having 
breakfasted, and stopped at nine o’clock 
for the morning meal. As each man 
passed out the gate, the portero searched 
his clothes for stolen ore or tools, a neces- 
sary precaution where an immense amount 
of valuable ore and many implements are 
annually pilfered. The ore-sorters are 
past-masters in the art of stealing, and in 
spite of the greatest vigilance are very 
rarely detected. When tools are missing, 
their value is deducted from the wages of 
all the laborers in that special department, 
a method that usually induces some inno- 
cent man to expose the guilty one, after 
which the sum exacted is returned, less 
the cost of recovery. Each man’s break- 
fast is brought to him by some member of 
his family, and partaken of in the shade 
of the hacienda wall. A half hour is 
allowed for breakfast, after which work is 
resumed until noon, when an hour is al- 
lowed for dinner. The gate-keeper, as 
before, searches each man as he passes 
out. The day’s work is over at six o’clock. 
Women are often employed as ore-sorters, 
and are far better judges of values than 
men. They are also more expert in steal- 
ing rich bits and escaping the vigilance of 
the inspectors. It is quite wonderful to 
watch their deft hands as they choose from 
a pile of ore the various grades and place 
them in separate baskets, never hesitating 
over the difference in values. Each great 
mine has a church, built by levying a tax 
on the laborers’ wages, as was the custom 


of Guanajuato 


Ore-Carrier 


in former days. In spite of the reform 
laws and the separation of church and 
state, the priests are yet all-powerful in 
many of the districts remote from the 
railroads, and exact a certain per cent of 
all wages for church maintenance. 

The great mines are to the north and 
east above the city, at an elevation of from 
six to eight thousand feet above sea-level. 


‘*Driving blindfolded mules around through it,’ 
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Our amiable guide conducted us through 
the Sirena mine, which has yielded its 
owners over one hundred million dollars, 
and is still being profitably worked. The 
main tunnel is a mile in length, the main 
shaft twenty-five hundred feet deep, with 
many cross-cut tunnels and smaller shafts. 
In an angle of a tunnel is a small but beau- 
tiful altar, over which swings a silver 
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lamp. As the laborers pass, they bow in 
reverence before the image of the sad- 
‘faced Madonna. And in those depths, far 
from the light of day and the bright skies 
and blooming flowers of an eternal sum- 
mer, hundreds of men toil and moil for a 
pittance barely sufficient to keep body and 
soul together, practically spending their 
lives underground—for many sleep in the 
mine to save the rent money of a miserable 
hut. They would in all probability have 
been born underground but_for the super- 
stition that ill-luck attaches to a mine 
where women are employed, a saving 
grace that prevents the female population 
from a like servitude in those dismal 
sweat-houses. Almost every mine pays 
its employees two or three times a week, 
for so improvident are the lower classes 
that they would be reduced to starvation 
if paid weekly, as in other more favored 
places. 

Although a tram-road extends the en- 
tire length of the tunnel, most of the ma- 
chinery and ore are conveyed to and fro 
on the backs of men, as it is apparently 
less work to direct scores of men than 
drive one mule, judging by the difficulty 
the administrador had in transporting us 
in and out of the tunnel on the car. An 
ordinary laborer is expected to carry the 
load of a mule or burro, which is between 
two and three hundred pounds. 

The streets were full of people as we re- 
turned to the central portion of the city— 
for it was a feast day, and the military 
band was playing in the plaza, a small 
wedge-shaped bit of ground, containing 
many flowers and fine old trees. Dark- 
eyed women of all ages, gayly dressed, and 
peeping coquettishly from the folds of 
filmy mantillas, or rebosos, lounged on the 
benches and amiably chattered with each 
other during the intervals between the 
music; but when the next strains began, 
the young people promenaded, the men 
going in one direction and the women in 
the other, which is conducive to sly glances 
and open flirtation. At the edge of the 
sidewalk were small tables on which were 
piled all sorts of dulces, fruits, and cakes, 
none of which we found inviting, for the 
flies hovered over them in swarms. Gayly 
colored calicoes, muslins, and shawls, were 
spread on the ground, and the venders im- 
plored each passer-by to purchase. A 
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small reboso was bought by a native for a 
dollar. A few minutes after a similar one 
was delivered to a tourist for four. Ar- 
ticles of every description are sold on the 
street, and fruits, dulces, vegetables, wood, 
and charcoal, are arranged in one-cent 
piles. 

Policemen are everywhere, and arrests 
are made on the slightest pretext, so anx- 
ious is the governor to gain for his State 
a reputation for being peaceable. There 
is an excellent public-school system, but 
not yet sufficiently advanced to do away 
with the old ear-splitting method of study- 
ing aloud. At the door of one of the 
smaller schools we asked permission to 
rest, and were cordially invited to enter by 
the handsome young sefiorita, who calmly 
puffed a cigarette as she drew lines in the 
copy-books of her dozen small pupils. 
Smoking in school, and by the teacher, was 
a most novel sight! On the sidewalk was 
an iron railing, from which a small black- 
eyed urchin swung himself round and 
round, as he gayly whistled or sang, evi- 
dently having a very jolly time, and was 
regarded with envious eyes by the boys in 
the schoolroom. When I asked the 
teacher why the playful little fellow was 
not compelled to go to school, she replied, 

“ Oh, sefiora, he is one of my pupils who 
is in disgrace for having come late, and is 
made to stay outside to show passers-by 
that he is a bad boy.” 

And the bad boy, who certainly enjoyed 
being in disgrace, shied a stone at a pass- 
ing dog, whistled to a boy across the street, 
matched centavos for dulces, the bad boy 
winning, and ate the sweets with much 
glee as he cast sly glances at his envious 
mates within. 

The mule tram took us to the presa, or 
city water-works, where the street is broad 
and lined with beautiful houses, many of 
which are built of varicolored stone, quar- 
ried in the mountains above the reservoirs. 
Every house has a beautiful patio in the 
center, where the family virtually live, and 
Moorish columns, bright flowers, tropical 
plants, and singing birds. The odor of 
orange-blossoms floats out on the warm 
air; the merry laughter of children as 
they romp up and down the colonnades, 
and the soft humming to the tinkling of 
guitar or mandolin, attest the happiness 
of the dwellers in these stately homes, as 
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A Little Sefiorita 


well as in the humble mud huts, where 


care seems to have no existence. As we 
rested in the pretty plaza near the reser- 
voir, our attention was attracted by the 
peculiar actions of a good-looking young 
man, who was standing on the edge of the 
sidewalk opposite a handsome residence. 
He threw up his arms, as if in the act of 
embracing some one, hugged himself, 
sighed, and rolled his eyes as if in mortal 
pain. None of the passers-by seemed to 
pay any attention to him, and our guide 
said in explanation: 

“That is the son of a wealthy mine- 
owner, and he is ‘ playing bear’ to the 
seforita at the window in the third story. 
It is the custom for a man to demean him- 
self thus for several weeks before asking 
the consent of the parents in marriage, 
and one of these bear-playing young men 
will often stand thus on the sidewalk all 
night. It is so common that we pay no at- 
tention to their antics. In the City of 
Mexico ‘ playing bear’ is now prohibited 
by law.” 

In a spot where’ level ground is at a 
premium, and where the living are so 
closely crowded together, the disposition 








of the dead is a matter of much concern. 
The dead of Guanajuato are buried on a 
hill overlooking the city, in an acre of 
ground, surrounded by a high wall. For 


a certain price a grave is rented by the 
year, and if the rent for the following year 
is not forthcoming in advance, the body is 


**Ranged on the sides of the crypt, the women opposite the men”’ 





Teatro Juarez 


exhumed and the bones placed in an un- 
derground crypt. Some element in the 
soil acts as an embalmer, and many of the 
bodies are mummified and remain entire 
for years. They are ranged on the sides 
of the crypt, the women opposite the men, 
and present a most uncanny spectacle as 
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one enters the semi-darkness after de- 
scending the spiral stairs from the area 
above. Many of the fleshless faces are 
horribly contorted, others mirthful, 
thoughtful, or sad, but all inexpressibly 
loathsome. 

From the Pantheon walls a magnificent 
view is obtained of the strange, Moorish- 
looking city, seemingly swimming in the 
golden light of the setting sun. The 
church domes rise far above the humble 
mud huts, like a watching mother, from 
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now occupied as a city hall and jail. It 
is a massive square building with walls 
twelve feet thick, and has played a great 
part in Mexican history. In 1810, Hidal- 
go, the patriotic priest, who the year be- 
fore had taken the fortress by storm and 
cruelly put to the sword its inmates, was 
captured and killed by the Spaniards at 
Chihuahua, and his head and those of 
three of his lieutenants were brought to 
Guanajuato and hung on the four corners 
of the fortress as a warning to all who re- 


Church at the Cata Mine 


the cradle to the grave. Away in the dis- 
tance, crowning an elevation, is the mag- 
nificent Church of Valenciana, built by a 
tax on the wages of the employees of the 
great mine of that name, the richest silver- 
producer in the world. The official statis- 
tics of the district show that this mine has 
produced almost one billion dollars during 
the past three hundred years. It is now 
flooded with water, and employs only three 
hundred men, whereas, in its prime, five 
thousand were required to handle its vast 
product. A prominent object in the cen- 
ter of the city is the Castle of Grenaditas, 
originally built as a granary and place of 
refuge during the revolutionary days, and 


sisted the cruel tyranny of the conquerors. 
But it was not for long that Grenaditas 
belonged to the Spaniards; for the close 
of 1810 saw the liberation of from seven to 
ten millions of Indians, Juarez, after- 
wards President of the republic, being one 
of the emancipated slaves. Of the cruelty 
of the Iberians in relation to the aborigi- 
nes, Las Casas as early as 1560 wrote :— 


We dare assert without fear that in the 
space of forty years in which the Spaniards 
exercised their intolerable tyranny in the 
New World, they unjustly put to death over 
twelve millions of people, counting men, 
women, and children; and it may be affirmed 
without injury to the truth, upon a just cal- 
culation, that during this space of time 
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above fifty millions have died in these coun- 
tries. 


As we passed through the various de- 
partments of Grenaditas, after once more 
reaching the city, the Angelus bells were 
ringing from the cathedral in the next 
street. Every sombrero was doffed, every 
head bowed, and every prisoner crossed 
himself. Even in the lives of these wretch- 
ed people the Church exercises a mar- 
velous influence. She is a_ beneficent 
mother, and every Mexican is a devotee, 
even the criminals of Grenaditas being 
scrupulous observers of religious form. 

Opposite the plaza is the Teatro 
Juarez, one of the finest buildings on the 
American continent, and strangely at va- 


riance with its humble surroundings. It 
is constructed of beautifully colored stone, 


was ten years in building, and cost con- 


siderably over a million dollars. It has 
never been used, and was erected under 
the necessity of providing work for the 
poor of Guanajuato. The practical tour- 
ist cannot help wondering why that 
amount of money was not expended in 
making roads and improving the streets, 
which are paved with cobble-stones, worn 
smooth and slippery from the passage of 
many feet. Almost all traffic is done by 
mules and burros, and the tram-cars and 
electric light are about the only signs of 
nineteenth-century progress one may see 
in this strange and rarely picturesque city 
of the “ Hill of the Frogs.” 
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THE PAYMASTER’S ESCORT 


By JOHN A. LOCKWOOD 


OTHING had happened at Fort 
Carlin, Wyoming, for many moons. 
They were peace times, and even 
the Indians were at rest. Under these 
circumstances anything was welcome that 
would break the deadly monotony of life, 
and a choice bit of scandal answered the 
purpose. The story ran that a certain In- 
dian maiden, Minola by name, young, 
pretty, and a protegée of some of the ladies 
of the fort, had been seen to enter the 
house of one of the most correct and ex- 
emplary of the young bachelor lieuten- 
ants soon after reveille. She had re- 
mained some time, the gossips averred, 
and had then been seen to emerge again, 
the lieutenant himself opening the door to 
let her out. 

“ T shall never be at home to him again, 
that’s sure!” said the daughter of the 
commanding officer, Miss Cook, who had 
opinions of her own. 

“Nor il” “Mer Ii” 


chimed in a 


chorus of indignant women accustomed to 
take their cues from “the leading lady.” 

One girl only ventured to differ from 
the majority in condemning Lieutenant 


Smith. This was Miss Maynard, a fair 
Marylander, who was visiting friends at 
Fort Carlin, and whose opinion was re- 
garded lightly, as that of a new-comer un- 
versed in military ways. When she pro- 
fessed her belief in a plausible explana- 
tion, honorable to the officer, for the early 
morning visit, the other girls ventured to 
hint she was prejudiced; that the memory 
of a drive, a horseback ride, and “ a shady 
nook, a babbling brook,” at a picnic, where 
she had been monopolized by Lieutenant 
Smith, had warped her judgment. 
Meanwhile Lieutenant Smith, seem- 
ingly unaware of, or indifferent to, his un- 
charitable critics, went his way, if not re- 
joicing, at least composed and unruffled. 
At about one o’clock in the afternoon of 
the day when Minola made her early morn- 
ing call, he was seen to mount his horse 
and ride off in the direction of the Indian 
Agency, ten miles distant. Before start- 
ing he had been questioned by one of his 
acquaintances, whose curiosity could not 
be restrained as to the object of his 


ride. The answer was unsatisfactory and 
the questioner reported the officer’s man- 


ner as evasive and suspicious. She spread 
the news that he was probably going to re- 
turn Minola’s call, and as his saddle-bags 
seemed full and his saddle was packed, no 
doubt he meant to stay at the agency at 
least one night. 

Once out of the fort, the Lieutenant 
put spurs to his horse, and his expression 
became watchful and alert. Five miles 
from the post was a cafon; the agency 
lay beyond it. Into this cafon he rode, 
looking anxiously ahead. He had gone 
half-way through the pass and saw the 
open country beyond, when he descried a 
bowlder lying in the middle of the road. 
It would have effectually barred the way 
to a wagon, but he crowded his horse 
around it. As he was doing so he heard 
a pistol-shot fired at him from above,— 
then another. He was not-hit, and now 
the obstruction lay beyond him, and he 
urged his horse into a run. His saddle- 
bags were heavy, and he knew he could not 
keep up that gait very long on the rough 
trail. He drew his six-shooter, and half- 
turning in his saddle, he fired at a man 
whom he could see in close pursuit. The 
man reeled in his saddle and fell to the 
ground, while the riderless horse galloped 
off. 

More bandits were behind and one, with 
the practiced aim of the frontiersman, 
fired and struck the officer’s horse in the 
shoulder. The animal stumbled and fell 
to the ground, and Lieutenant Smith 
jumped out from under him and stood, 


pistol in hand, ready to defend his treas- _, 


ure—for his saddle-bags were laden with 
gold—with his last drop of blood. 

The pursuing bandits were close upon 
him now, when suddenly the sharp report 
of a Winchester, fired from the direction 
of the Indian agency, checked the further 
progress of the leader, who fell, shot 
through the heart. The remaining ban- 
dits, remembering that “he who fights 
and runs away will live to fight another 
day,” panic-stricken, turned and fled, sup- 
posing that the Lieutenant had re-enforce- 
ments close at hand. 
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In Vain If! 


Such indeed proved to be the case, and 
although’ the rescuing party was not num- 
erous, its aim was sure and its heart was 
true. Minola, the Indian girl, had fired 
the last shot, which had undoubtedly saved 
the young officer’s life. She now hastened 
toward him, transferred the money-bags 
to her pony, and together they delivered 
the gold into the hands of the Indian 
Agent. 

When Lieutenant Smith rode back to 
Fort Carlin, his late detractors, who had 
heard of his exploit, were anxious to wel- 
come him back as a hero and atone for 
their hasty judgment. 

Quoth Miss Cook to the Colonel, “ Why 


did n’t you tell me, papa, that Mr. Smith 
had been warned. by Minola that the pay- 
master’s escort would be held up? We 
girls did n’t know why Minola went to see 
him, and of course could n’t guess that he 
volunteered to carry the gold to the agency 
on his horse in place of the paymaster in 
his wagon.” 

But the Colonel was a soldier and a man 
of few words and only laughed for an 
answer. 

The latest gossip from Fort Carlin 
whispers that Lieutenant Smith will soon 
enter the ranks of benedicts. Unfortu- 
nately my informant forgot to say whether 
Miss Maynard or Minola is to be the bride. 


IN VAIN 


HEN others idly speak your name, 
With heedless jest, in praise or blame, 
I, sitting with my work, apart,— 
I, who enshrine you in my heart,— 
Must silent be, for fear of shame. 


And while my trembling fingers lift 
The shining needle, once so swift, 

Bend low my head, for I must hide 
Eyes, where the shades of passion drift,— 
Lips, where the prints of kisses bide. 


While in my heart,—ah, tortured heart !— 
Love battles with relentless death,— 
Relentless anguish! thus to hear 
You named abroad by alien breath,— 
You, of myself the better part ! 


Must I not rise and cry aloud,— 

In burning words relieve my pain,— 
Turn on the idle, careless crowd 

And bid them from my love refrain? 
In vain my grief—in vain, in vain! 


Rebecca Epping. 
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HACIENDA DE RAMONA 


By ELEANOR F. WISEMAN 


Who against a sturdy tree 
Leans secure in grateful shade, 
Has no reason then to be 
Of the burning sun afraid. 


Lightly run these words of sooth 
In the mellow speech of Spain; 

Deep the meaning of the truth 
Which, half hidden, they contain. 


N THE story of Ramona is described 
a delightful old Spanish, home, such 
as in real life is seldom seen. My 
visit to this typical old home of sunny 
Spain will ever be one of the sweet and 
sacred memories of my life; with its for- 
tress-like appearance, adobe walls, and red- 
tiled roof, its vine-embowered verandas, its 
wealth of fruit-bearing trees, and above 
all, the air of ease and quiet about all its 
appointments, it seems to have been trans- 
planted from that land of romance and 
song to our own Southland, bringing with 
it the manners and customs that have 
made the mother country noted for the 
grace and charm of its women and the 
chivalry of its men. 
This quiet home, on the banks of the 
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Santa Clara River, with its chain of hills, 

mountains, interlacing valleys,and smooth- 

flowing streams, is like a picture of Aca- 

dia, peopled as it is with these quiet 

Spanish folk,— 

Whose lives glide on like the rivers that 
water the woodland, 


Darkened by shadows of earth, but reflect- 
ing au image of heaven. 


Noted as Mrs. Jackson has made it, 
through the charm she has thrown over it 
in her romance, and the little world she 
has created within its walls, no less inter- 
esting does it seem to us with its real liv- 
ing characters. Here to-day they cherish 
and preserve this home of the Del Valles, 
with naught to disturb or blend with its 
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stillness, save the note of the wood-dove— 
the majel—calling to his mate with far- 
away, mournful sound, so low and mu- 


sical, until the shrill whistle of the loco- 
motive is heard, and the train comes thun- 
dering along, awaking the echoes and re- 
minding us that we are still of this great 
onward-sweeping modern life. 

Many changes have taken place since 
Mrs. Jackson made her pilgrimage here in 


a stage-coach. Myself and friend, .two 
bachelor maids doing Southern California, 
made a Sunday journey from Los Angeles 
to Camulos, eighteen miles from Newhall, 
in three hours. We were whirled through 
a beautiful and diversified stretch of coun- 
try with many new-made towns and vil- 
lages, the great valley of the San Fernan- 
do, with its beautiful fields and dwelling- 
places, in and out of the inky blackness 
of tunneldom, through miles of river- 
waste and cacti-covered plains, with now 
and then a glimpse beyond to the tall 
snow-covered Tehachapis, until our train 
stopped and the conductor called out 
“ Cam-oo-los,” giving it the Spanish pro- 
nunciation. We were set down by a lone 
station, so given over to hosts of swallows, 
with their murmurings and twitterings, 
flying over our heads in and out of their 
little adobe nests with stuccoed walls and 
ceiling,—and alas! every bench and seat,— 
VoL. xxx111— 8 


that we could find no place to rest. We 
turned to a little provision and grocery 
store, which seemed the only evidence of 
life, and asked the attendant if he could 
tell us where we might refresh ourselves 
before exploring the ranch. He looked at 
us vaguely, and pointed through an open- 
ing in a V-shape of white-paneled fence, 
to a house whose low, square outline we 
could dimly see through a vista of green- 
and-gold orange-trees. 

So, down through this inclosure, we 
went into the inner court, or patio, so 
graphically described by Mrs. Jackson. 
The perfume of the flowers, the twittering 
of the birds behind their gilded bars as 
well as in the trees, the drowsy murmur 
of the bees collecting their sweets, the dogs 
sleeping on the porches, the sky over all 
so deeply blue,—as only our California 
skies are, without a haze,—and the abso- 
lute stillness of the place, seemed in per- 
fect keeping with the day. It was the 
noon-hour, and as in a dream we saw the 
Indian men and maid servants going in 
and out, back and forth, under the trees, 
from kitchen to dining-room, over the 
stone steps worn in hollows by their pass- 
ing to and fro, bearing on their salvers 
the viands to the table,—not of the Senora 
Moreno,—but to that real, living Sefora 
Del Valle. Very real, also, was our sense 
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of its being the noon-hour, and addressing 
a young Spaniard who stood near by, we 
asked if there was any place where we 
could get dinner; but before he could 
answer, a slender, dark-haired, beautiful 
young girl appeared. She came slowly 
forward and paused under a magnolia- 
tree, while above her head she held, with 
both hands, a handkerchief of drawn lace- 
work to shield her from the sun. 

“ Ramona,” we said, beneath our breath. 

Speaking the purest English, but with 
a charming Spanish accent, she answered 
our question with some hauteur, saying 
they did not keep a hotel,—that it was 
only a private ranch-house. So impressed 
were we with her beauty and dignity, and 
so confused by a sense of our intrusion, as 
if we had “rushed in where angels fear 
to tread,” that for a moment we were 
mute,—then we hastened to apologize, tell- 
ing her how we had been directed there, 
and of our supposition that, as the rail- 
road company was running excursion 
trains to the place, there must be some 
means of refreshment for travelers. We 
would have retreated, but taking in the 
situation, she hastened to put us at ease. 
In the most gracious manner she bade us 
to be seated. 

“Pray rest a while,” she said, “and 
luncheon will be prepared for you.” 

So cordially was her invitation given 
we could not refuse it, but gladly rested 
in the shade of the cool veranda, thankful 
to be sheltered from the burning heat. 

Soon our sefiorita appeared to call us 
to el comedor—the dining-room—and 
seated us at our luncheon. Such a repast 
as it was, such a delight to my Eastern 
friend! lt was a pleasure to me, but not 
in the sense of novelty, as to my friend; 
for being a “native daughter” and my 
early associations connected somewhat 
with the Spanish, I was familiar with 
their preparations of frijoles and peppers, 
marmalades and pumpkin-sweets, as well 
as with their whole-hearted hospitality, 
which is proverbial. Our table was spread 
with the products of the ranch,—vegeta- 
bles, meats, and milk, figs and pomegran- 
ates, and wine eighteen years old. On the 
massive sideboard, in a sparkling rose 
bowl, glowed the beautiful Cherokee roses. 
Our luncheon, or dinner, as it proved to 
be, was served to us by Miss Del Valle her- 
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self. A real Spanish dinner such as the 
family was accustomed to, even had we 
been attended by a servant, would have 
been something to remember; but to be 
served and entertained by the daughter of 
the house was a sweet surprise to us. It 
was the flower of courtesy by which she 
gave the finishing touch to our repast and 
relieved our minds of the sense of an in- 
trusion. It recalled to us the thought 
which Tennyson gives to Elaine,— 


The gentler born the maiden, the more 
bound to be sweet and serviceable. 


We were to her no longer intruders and 
curiosity-hunters, but the stranger within 
her gates, to be entertained with all the 
grace and cordiality which she would have 
bestowed upon invited guests. To us she 
was the representative of a trend of 
thought, a way of life, that could come 
only with such surroundings,—the sweet 
influences of nature in her most inspiring 
form. From her desire to please and our 
gratitude and admiration, a friendly sym- 
pathy sprang up between us. She told us 
of her home and life, so full of interest 
and incident, unique in many respects, 
strongly interwoven with the story which 
had made her home so famous, and of the 
travelers from every land who had visited 
this place, many of them so distinguished, 
with personality so marked, that they left 
as delightful impressions as I know they 
must have carried away with them. 

And yet, unfortunately, there were some 
instances not only of ignorance, but of 
ill-breeding. During the “boom,” when 
land agents were advertising town lots and 
running excursions to this place, some of 
the visitors went beyond the bounds of 
propriety and consideration of the rights 
of the good people of Camulos, until at 
last they were refused admittance. Tro- 
phy-hunters gone mad would have carried 
off the bells that hung by the little chapel, 
had it been possible. One morning before 
the family had arisen, a stout, florid-faced 
tourist, sporting sandy side-whiskers and 
an air of pomposity, rushed into a private 
apartment, threw up the curtains and ex- 
claimed, “ Where is Remony? We want 
to see Ramony!” 

Ludicrous as it seemed, we could not 
laugh, so great was her indignation, al- 
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though her amusement as well had been 
stirred over the pictures,—caricatures, she 
called them,—of their home. Sometimes 
it is pictured almost as the grave of Ra- 
mona, a tumbled-down ruin, anything and 
everything but the strong, well-preserved 
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lived there at the present time,” without a 
thought that the cuitured young lady be- 
fore him was one of them. 

Strange as it may seem, travelers, peo- 
ple of the world, often go there expecting 
to see Ramona as she appeared in her 
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house of not more than fifty years’ stand- 
ing, and with a life and people within its 
walls anything but degenerate. 

Being in an art-store in Los Angeles, 
she was shown one of these caricatures, 
called “‘ The Home of Ramona,” the dealer 
assuring her that it was a “ facsimile of 
the original ” and that “ a pack of greasers 





youth and beauty, in the story of long ago, 
and seeing one of the Del Valle ladies, 
would insist that one of them must be she. 
In one way they were not disappointed. 
They went there expecting to find beauty, 
and they found it in a rare degree. Miss 
Del Valle answers in many ways to the 
description of Ramona in personal beauty, 
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and if I mistake not, in character also. It 
was quite evident that she was of Spanish 
blood; her high-arched eyebrows and 
splendid, velvety eyes indicated her Cas- 
tilian lineage ; her cheeks were tinged with 
the color of her own native rose,—the Cas- 
tilian, deepened in tint with the rich red 
of the oleander. She did not receive it as 
a compliment that she was taken for Ra- 
mona. 

“Was not Ramona an Indian?” she 
said. 

Half Indian, really; but to her the part 
included the whole. Warmly and gener- 
ously as she praised their Indian servants 
for their faithfulness, she scouved the idea 
that there were among them any Ales- 
sandros,—though Felipes there might be 
among her own race, we were led to sus- 
pect. Yet representatives of the press 


have announced, after a visit to the place, 
that the descendants of Ramona are to be 
found there. 

Very interesting was the account which 
the Senorita gave us of Mrs. Jackson’s 
visit to the Haciendaja, when she, a lit- 
tle child, ran at her side. She remem- 
bered her as a woman of gracious pres- 
ence, and full of love for the little folks 

Mrs. Jackson’s connection with the In- 
dian Commission, her interest in and fo1 
the Indians, and her familiarity with 


_™many interesting incidents in their lives, 


all combined to awaken in her a desire to 
enlist the sympathy of the world for this 
wronged people, rich in many of the 
highest attributes of the- races, yet poor 
in their ability to cope with their enlight- 
ened brothers, and to hold their own in 
bargain and trade. Long had she studied 
their history and ways, and her spirit was 
moved as by a mighty storm. There came 
into her fancy the “ story with a purpose.” 
For this jewel of her mind she sought a 
worthy setting, and found it in rare Ca- 
mulos. To this enchanting spot she was 
directed by Dofia Mariana de Coronel, of 
Los Angeles, and by the magic of her pen 
how well has she reproduced these scenes. 
In the atmosphere of her story is the pure 
breath of the hills; of the lowly mustard- 
blossom she has made a thing of beauty, 
to be forever associated. with Southern 
California. She heard the voice of the 
majel, and as we lay down her book, its 
cry of deathless love is ringing in our ears. 
It is not my purpose, however, to comment 
upon a story which all the world has com- 
mended, but to give a simple account of a 
visit that all may not have the good for- 
tune to make. 

So interested were we in Miss Del 
Valle’s conversation that we lingered long 
at the table. Noticing that we were 
fatigued, she said, “ Would you like to 
rest ?” 

Passing out from the court under the 


- trees, through a hall, and out from the 


hot air of the garden, heavy with the per- 
fume of many flowers, she conducted us 
to the room called Father Salvierderra’s 
room,—the one which the good Father is 
supposed to have occupied on his annua! 
visit to Camulos. Into this guest-room, 
with its faint sweet smell of lavender, and 
cool as only these rooms with their fou 
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feet of adobe walls can be, we went to lie 
down to rest and muse. It was hard to 
believe ourselves awake, so strange and 
dreamlike did it seem. The cross on the 
hill told us that we were in the house of 
one who feared God. The Mater Dolorosa, 
the tender Mother of Sorrows, looked 
down on us from the wall. On another 
wall hung the portrait of Senator Del 
Valle, of Los Angeles, a native son whom 
our State has been glad to honor, and 
whose ringing eloquence and patrician 
bearing have made him a familiar figure, 
both in public and private life. But in 
our musing we said, “ This is the portrait 
of Felipe; like this it looked down on 


Father Salvierderra, as he sat by the 
eastern window and waited for the dawn, 
or stood with bared head to sing the sun- 
rise hymn.” 

After an hour’s siesta we came again 
out of the dim, cool room into the warm, 
luxurious air of the garden, and stood by 
the great fountain basin. We looked into 
its clear depths and saw the reflection 
from overhead of the rich, ripe orange 
fruit and starry bloom; we watched the 
lazy goldfish swimming slowly about, and 
now and then an orange dropped into the 
basin, creating as much consternation as 
one of our earthquakes would in an East- 
ern community. In the side of the basin 
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was a convenient hollow where the fish 
would take refuge until the water was 
smooth again. Here our young hostess re- 
joined us, and through her eyes we saw 
added beauties in our surroundings. She 
talked with us as one who lived much in 
books and with nature; whose ears were 
attuned to the harmonies which are heard 
only in the free life of the country. The 
city, she said, was like a prison to her. 
The air was filled with the music of the 
birds that Sabbath day, and with their 
songs of praise over our heads, we went 
into the little chapel, rich with old paint- 
ings, crucifixes, and statuary, witnesses of 
the devout and ardent purposes of Sefiora 


Del Valle and the Franciscan friars to re- 
deem the wilderness. 

Reverently we entered; though not of 
the Roman Catholic faith, the spirit of 
worship was with us, and in our hearts 
welled up holy emotions that our lips 
dared not speak. How much we would 
have liked to be there when those famous 
bells were calling the family to mass, 
or to other of the services from matin 
call to vesper chime, to listen to the 
prayers, the chants, and the rich tones 
of the organ! How many times has 
that organ pealed out the joyful wed- 
ding march for the different ones of 
that large family who have gone out into 
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the world! Yet, alas, it has sometimes 
mingled love’s language with sorrow’s sad 
tone; it has sounded the requiem for old 
and young; while to adorn their brides, 
the orange has given out its fragrance, 
and missed not their glory; the crape myr- 
tle has yielded of its whiteness to en- 
shroud the departed, yet comforted not 
those who were left. Something like this 
the young girl said to us, in answer to our 
enthusiastic praises of her home. 

“You have a principality here, all to 
yourselves,” we said, “and so secure, it 
seems as if death could hardly enter.” 

But though her cheeks blanched with 
deep feeling as she sadly replied, yet was 
there something lofty in her expression of 
faith and trust. Long could we have lin- 
gered in this hallowed spot, where the 
spirit of worship brings all together, and 
the same form of worship goes on un- 
changed from generation to generation. 
The chapel proper has never been changed, 
but an arbor-like addition to the front— 
with a baptismal font, consisting of a 
large shell, attached to the wall, benches 
to rest upon, and the sheltering vines 
overhead—makes an accommodation for 
the neighboring ranchers, who are far 
from other places of worship. Proud and 
grateful are they for the privilege of wor- 
shiping under their own vine and fig-tree, 
a privilege granted by special dispensation 
of the Pope. It must be the spirit of 
brotherly love fostered in this place which 
keeps in perfect unison fathers, mothers, 
and children, to the number of twenty-five. 

On the hillside not far away, the 
square inclosure of white fence, white 
slabs, crosses, and monuments, with its 
tangle of Castilian roses of rosiest dye and 
sweetest fragrance, marks the homes of 
the dead; and it is here the grandfather 
Del Valle rests, in one of those green- 
roofed haciendas, whose doors do “ inward 
swing,’—sacredly rests, but his memory 
lives in the pride and gratitude with which 
he is remembered by those for whom he 
planned this beautiful home. The wid- 
owed grandmother, now well along in 
years, with her children and grandchil- 
dren occupy this house, all living happily 
together. The children have their duen- 
nas and are educated here, at least during 
their early years. 

As we passed from one point of interest 
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to another, Miss Del Valle showed, uncon- 
sciously, her enjoyment of the simple 
pleasures of this rural home. She took us 
out by a small gate, through a thicket of 
pomegranates and honeysuckle, where we 
stopped under a huge walnut-tree, under 
which were two long tables with cleats on 
the sides. Here they shelled the almond: 
and prepared them for market. On 
bench was for the family, the other for the 
servants; for, as it is a very tedious pro 
cess, the servants are glad of the help of 
the family, the younger members of which 
bargain with them—so much work for 
watermelons. and fruit with which to be 
regaled. Thus the labor-laden hours rol! 
merrily along, with songs and laughter to 
oil the wheels of time; and when the al- 
mond tables are cleared a splendid banquet 
is spread in open air, where the great, 
green-rinded, red-hearted melon reigns 
supreme. 

Yrom the almond tables we went to a 
large storeroom, where our guide took 
down a ponderous bunch of keys, and then 
showed us through warerooms where 
were stored long rows of casks of liquors 
manufactured from their own fruit, each 
cask bearing the date of its manufac- 
ture,—whiskies, brandies, and wine, rare 
and old. While we were pondering over 
the extensive business carried on here,— 
for they have their own warerooms and 
transact their business direct with the rail- 
road companies,—Miss Del Valle asked 
us slyly if we knew how the juice was 
pressed from the grapes. 

I was familiar with the “ wine-tread ” 
of our Spanish neighbors, and promptly 
answered, “ With the feet, I suppose.” 

“Yes,” she replied. “I believe it to be 
the custom of other wine-makers, also.” 

Leaving the winerooms, we went to a 
large storeroom for olives, where the old 
olive-morteros used in the early days of 
the ranch are to be seen. She also ex- 
plained to us their method of preparing 
almonds and raisins for market. Last of 
all we went into what she called their 
“Curiosity Shop.” Pile upon pile were 
stored the bales of wool, both of sheep and 
Angora goats—the latter a recent addi- 
tion to the resources of Camulos. There 
were many curious things here; one of 
special interest being the old family coach, 
the first that came into Los Angeles, which 
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was at that time—in the early fifties— 
purely a Spanish town. It came in with 
all its trappings gay, with place for foot- 
man and coachman, and great must have 
been the commotion it created. In this 
conveyance Senora Del Valle and her 
young family journeyed through new 
roads to the home of Camulos. Caress- 
ingly the young girl spoke of it. 

“ Old things,” she said, “like old peo- 
ple, should have such good care! ” 

And we found that the old, in any con- 
dition, received from her the homage due 
to age. A poor old Indian, gray and griz- 
zly, feeble and paralytic, walked slowly 
along. She told us he was a faithful old 
servant who had come with them to Ca- 
mulos; but now he was utterly helpless 
and taken care of by them. 

“Would you speak to him?” she said; 
“it would please him so much.” 

So she conveyed to him in Spanish our 
expressions of sympathy, and our hope 
that the warm air would do him good. It 
was such a little thing to do, but how. his 
old face lighted up! As he rested on his 
cane, he feebly thanked us with his 
“Multas gracias; multas gracias!” and 
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saying that he was getting very, very old. 
As I looked into the gentle old face, I 
wondered if it were association with these 
kind-hearted people that had made so 
great a change from what one naturally 
expects to see in the face of the warlike 
Apaches. 

Strains from the mandolin and guitar— 
soft Spanish airs—came to us from the 
house, and we begged our young lady not 
to let us detain her longer, for there were 
visitors within. So, alone, we went 
through the orchards of deciduous fruits, 
then into the olive orchard with its billows 
upon billows of grayish green. And in 
the light afternoon breeze how the leaves 
swayed and fluttered! At the edge of this 
orchard grew an immense old prickly-pear 
cactus, towering into the trees and spread- 
ing over a great space of ground. Beyond 
was an orchard of deeper green and denser 
foliage, darker shadows and longer dis- 
tances. Dark and cool the walnut groves, 
with a peculiar fragrance of leaf that at 
midsummer makes you think of early 
spring. From there we went to the al- 
mond orchard, coming back by way of the 
vineyard, where the grapes—red, white, 
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and purple—glad in the sunshine, told us 
of the vintage near at hand. Then, along 
the river’s white-pebbled beach, we came 
again to the southern court, and to the 
willow and stone where, according to the 
story, the luckless Margarita washed the 
altar-cloth. The spring of water bubbling 
over formed a brook which babbled on its 
way to the river below. 

Going into the orange groves, we tra- 
versed the long dark aisles of green flecked 
with the gold of the oranges, and were 
feasting our eyes on what we hardly ex- 
pected to see again. I had seen many of 
the great model orange groves of Southern 
California, in bud and bloom and fruit- 
age, and in every aspect, fresh-washed 
by the rain till every flower was glowing 
like a star, and steeping the senses in an 
intoxication of widely diffused fragrance ; 
often 1 had seen them as planted by the 
“ old-timers,” looking now as if in a state 
of nature; I had visited modern groves 
laid out with mathematical precision and 
care, their irrigating lines crossing each 
other like lines on a checkerboard, each 
tree occupying its own space and a twin to 
the other,—but never was anything more 
perfect than this. . 

As we returned to the house, we came to 
the long grape arbor, the pride of Ca- 
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mulos. Through its center were long 
tables, and many a banquet has been 
spread in this place. Over our heads the 
green canopy was alive with birds, and 
Miss Del Valle, who had once more re- 
joined us, told us that at Camulos no bird 
was ever killed with the consent of the 
family. Well could we believe it, for they 
would flutter down to eat of the seeds 
thrown to them; and she drew down the 
long vines to show us, nestling there in 
leaf and tendril, the dainty humming-bird 
nests, with their linings of softest down, 
handling them so tenderly, careful not to 
touch them lest she should frighten the 
birds away. Even the shy blue-coated 
kingfisher forgot to be afraid, and darted 
past us from his perch in the trees to the 
pools of water scattered along the river’s 
bed. 

We went to the end of the arbor over- 
looking the Santa Clara River, hemmed in 
on the south by the richly sculptured San 
Fernando Mountains and on the north by 
the foothills of the Sierra de San Rafael. 
We had a grand veiw of this broad ex- 
panse of acres, reaching up from the river 
to the hilltops with their crown of oaks. 
Over them came the salt sea-breeze; and 
had we been energetic enough to traverse 
its fern-lmed canons and ravines and 
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climb its bowlders and rugged sides to the 
top, we would have been rewarded with 
a glorious view of the sea. 

Our train whistled in the distance; 
through the dusky twilight we took a last 
view of the home of Ramona. The family 
had come out in the cool of the evening to 
escort their visitors to the station. ‘There 
was the old grandmother, with her lace 
mantilla over her head, surrounded by the 
gay young people. The Indian vaqueros 
were riding wildly about on their little 
yellow mustangs, with horsehair bridles, 
saddle-girths, and lariats, driving the 
cows into the corral to be milked. They 
were the old-fashioned, long-horned Span- 
ish cattle, black and white. Beyond was 
the corral of sheep-shearing fame, and still 
beyond were the brown stalks of the wild 
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mustard, like miniature trees, shorn now 
of all their springtime glory of golden 
bloom and fragrance, through which that 
tender, good “heart-shepherd,” Father 
Salvierderra, was threading his way 
when he was startled, as at the uprising of 
a lark, by Ramona’s matin song. It was 
hard to separate the ideal of the story 
from the real that we had this day become 
acquainted with. 

As we reached the train, our young 
donna came to bid us adios in the graceful 
Spanish fashion, and with a gift of fruit 
and flowers to take away with us. Sweet 
as was the burden we bore, sweeter still 
through life will be the memory of that 
beautiful home and of a character in real 
life as lovely as was the imaginary heroine 
of the famous story of Ramona. 
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OW like thou art to that small Indian flower 
Whose tiny, ruddy taper maketh cheer 


For all the wasting desert, hour by hour, 
With steady flame of courage, soft and clear. 


So hath thy joyous spirit burned between 
My arid earth and sky; Oh, may it be 
The gods shall overlook that flame serene, 
And leave my happy beacon unto me! 
Jean Kenyon Mackenzie. 








By MRS. W. D. TILLOTSON 


“It is appointed unto man but once to die; but after this the judgment.” 


]N MANY guises, vari- 
¥ ous forms, and differ- 
ent. garbs, the judg- 


ment comes to the 

sons of men. To one 

it portends the snuff- 

ing of the candle. The 

spark is extinguished, 
the fire goes out, and darkness holds sway. 
To another the veil of mystical question- 
ings forever screens it from faith’s clear 
gaze, and the soul of that one cries out, 
“Into the silent land—ah, who shall lead 
us thither? ” 

To the Christian, it comes as a glorious, 
ever-brightening day, a day without a 
cloud, a day without an end; for he knows 
what strong and mighty hand will lead 
him thither into the silent land. The Bud- 
dhist’s highest hope is that when he has 
come again and again to renew earth’s 
struggles, and when sin after sin has been 
met and vanquished, it will be his joyful 
fate to be absorbed into and become a 
par: of the great Buddha himself. 

In every Buddhist household an altar is 
built for each departed friend; and on 
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what is known as the “ Festival of Bon” 
and called by foreigners the “ Festival of 
Lanterns,” it is believed that the spirits of 
the dead return to earth. Consequently 
dishes of food are placed before the altars 
in the homes and around the graves. 

Lanterns gleam before every house, and 
glow with a weird, sepulchral light from 
every tombstone in the cemetery. The 
nimble fingers of the artisan have been 
busy for some time preparing the diminu- 
tive wooden sampans (boats), some only 
three or four inches in length, or weaving 
tiny boats from rice straw, which on these 
nights will be freighted with dainty mor- 
sels of food, lighted with a dim candle, 
and sailed out upon the water with a 
prayer that the “ebbing tide will bear 
them away on its bosom, o’er the ocean 
wild and wide.” 

When the Buddhist has finished one 
course upon earth and it is said of him, 
“He is dead,” his body is placed in a 
square fancy-roofed coffin and borne on the 
shoulders of coolies to its final resting- 
place. If poverty has been his lot, the 
funeral ceremonies tell it to the world 
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more vividly and more strikingly than did 
he in the daily goings and comings of his 
simple life, and for him are now only a 
few weeping friends, indifferent attentions 
from his priests, and a tiny mound in a 
neglected and obscure corner in the silent 
hillside city of the dead. But if he be 
wealthy, money will be spent with lavish 
hand, and friend will vie with friend to 
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paper, while the leaves are of a gold or 
silver-colored metal. These are built up 


to a height equal to that of the natural 
flowers, and follow directly behind fhem. 
Now come pyramids of evergreens gjmi- 
larly planted in boxes. 

Approaching the coffin, we notice on its 
top a wreath of white paper lotus-flowets, 
while from baskets carried by the women 


The Funeral Procession 


make his funeral procession and its at- 
tendant ceremonies elaborate and attract- 
ive. 

First in the procession are coolies, bear- 
ing on their shoulders flowers planted in 
wooden pots and arranged in pyramids, 
eight or ten feet in height. It is no un- 
common sight to see a hundred of these 
at the funeral of a wealthy man. As the 
lotus is Japan’s sacred flower, it occupies 
a conspicuous place in the procession. 
The flowers are made of white or pink 


crowding near peep the same sacred flow- 
ers. Near the corpse are queer bamboo 
splint cages containing birds, which are 
liberated over the grave to carry on their 
wings in their upward flight the spirit of 
the dead to the transitory repose that 
awaits it. 

Priests with shaven heads and dressed 


‘in flowing robes of costly brocade or em- 


broidery escort the body to the temple, all 
the way chanting a low monotonous song. 
Friends and mourners draw near, and 
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after them the little two-wheeled jinrik- 
ashas line one after the other in a seem- 
ingly endless procession. 

If the distance to the temple be great, 
one can imagine that the carrying of the 
pyramids of flowers will soon become 
wearisome, and every few minutes the pro- 
cession is brought to a complete standstill, 
while the flowers are set down and the 
coolies rest. For this reason the progress 
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The banquet over, the fragments are 
gathered up and given to the poor, who 
crowd around the temple at this time in 
much the same spirit as the vulture seeks 
its prey. 

While the feasting is in progress, the 
priests take charge of the body, observing 
a ceremony not unlike that of the Catholic 
Church. Under the tapers’ flaring light 
from out the incense-laden air is heard 
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of the procession is necessarily slow, and 
if it be a long one, occupies several hours 
in passing through the streets. 

When the temple is reached, the flowery 
burdens are all set down, and the coolies 
eat and drink and rest while the friends 
partake of the funeral banquet within the 
hallowed walls of the gay and gorgeous 
temple. Sake is freely imbibed, and the 
funeral bread eaten. This is a white glut- 
inous mass, wrapped in thin white paper, 
and in appearance is similar to the blocks 
of pop-corn for sale at confectioners. 


the chanting tones of the praying priests 
as they seek from the gods the boon of a 
restful repose for the spirit of him who 
lies in death’s cold embrace, unheeding the 
voice of priest or friend, and unmindful 
of the pomp and splendor of his burial. 

The floral offerings are left at the 
temple under a guard, while the body is 
taken to the crematory, as according to a 
law passed in 1874, no burials are allowed 
unless by special permit, without first be- 
ing cremated. 

Cremation foliowed the introduction of 
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Buddhism into Japan about A. p. 700, and 
there are now in the City of Tokio, seven 


crematories. They charge, first class, 
$7.00; second class, $2.50; third class, 
$1.50. After this law has been complied 
with, the friends reassemble at the temple 
and proceed to the cemetery, where the 
ashes are buried. 


" grave, 


Entrance 


Food is placed in a convenient spot, so 
that the spirit need not start on its jour- 
ney hungry, the flowers are set around the 
the birds regain their liberty, 
friend clasps hand with friend, and all is 
done. There is only one more grave on the 
hill “ Lonely and spectral, and somber and 
still.” 
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THE SONG OF THE VIOLIN 


[To Madame Camilla Urso] 


STRUCK my roots in the laughing Earth, 
| She whispered to me her secret lore; 
My branches danced to the birds’ sweet mirth 
In the gladsome days of heretofore ; 
The sunbeams shuddere along my veins, 
The winds caressed me with tender strains, 
While Satyrs chaunted their joys and pains 
To the leaping Fauns of yore. 
But my thoughts still slept 
And my voice lay dumb,— 
Earth’s knowledge I kept 
For the years to come,— 
I waited the human Soul, whose key 
Should loosen the chords of melody. 
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A master came with a hand of skill, 
Who carved my heart from the woodland maze; 
My form he fashioned to his strong will, 
And hid a soul in my curving ways, 
Then bid me thrill to each laughing tone, 
P Vibrate and throb with each sob or moan, 
Sigh with the passion which leaves men prone 
In the world’s fierce noonday blaze. 
But the soul slept on 
In a tender dream; 
Man’s life swept on 
As a raging stream. 
I waited the human Soul, whose key 
Should loosen the chords of melody. 


Then one came by, with a mystic power, 
And drew forth my soul to kiss her smile, 
My heart-strings leapt in that magic hour 
And answered her touch of gentle guile. 
Each secret my long-locked soul had heard, 
Each passionate plaint that near me stirred, 
Each joy that gladdened, each woe incurred, 
Her art had power to wile. 
If 1 plained and wailed, 
If 1 laughed and sang, 
Men’s pulses failed 
As my heart-strings rang 
Neath the breath of the human Soul, whose key 
Had loosened the chords of melody. ; 
A. R. Rose-Soley 

















T MAY be a light question, this buy- 
ing of a carpet, for people who flit 
and come with the seasons, or who in- 

dulge in fresh furnishings with every 
change of fashion. When you come to 
such a carpet as this, the carpet of a life- 
time, it is a very,different matter. Its tex- 
ture was the subject of months of delibera- 
tion. There was a time when Miss Hetty 
contemplated a simple matting of the 
plainest and cheapest sort; but her 
friends, notably Miss Susan O’Rafferty, a 
young lady with a broad knowledge of the 
world and much decision of character, res- 
olutely opposed her. 

“ An’ where wud your matvin’ be, wance 
Robbie Ferguson stumped across it with 
his crutch, or Jimmy Donovan tuk wan av 
his slides upon it? ” demanded Susan de- 
risively. “ Ingrain or three-ply might be 
standin’ some chance, or that new India 
weave that Mrs. Lorrance do be puttin’ 
down in her sewin’-room last week. For 
my parrt, I’m free to confiss I’m for a 
good Body Brussels with fast colors that ’1I 
not be fadin’ in the sun. There ’s a weave 
that ’d last ye a lifetoime. The dearest ’s 
— in the ind an’ don’t you forgit 
1t: 

It was with much trepidation and doubt, 
and only after many a sharp contest with 
that silent mentor within, that Miss Hetty 


came to the Body Brussels. ‘The mention 


of Robbie was not the best calculated to 


stimulate her wavering resolution. Rob- 
bie’s pale face and wistful ‘eyes had come 
between her and every piece of silver she 
had dropped into the little Japanese box 
since the old carpet yawned with holes that 
no further darning or patching could dis- 
guise, and no redistribution of the furni- 
ture cover. 

It was an honest old carpet—“ Pure 
wool, every thread of it,” Miss Hetty as- 
sured her friends, when its day of doom 
could no longer be deferred. Old carpets 
have their associations, and there were 
memories attached to this great square of 
ragged three-ply. One of the side breadths 
vaunted a brilliant spot of purple, record- 
ing the bottle of ink that Jimmy Donovan 
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had upset while Miss Hetty patiently 
taught him how to form the pothooks over 
which his teacher had labored with him in 
vain. About the hearth were ragged edges, 
kicked out by the restless feet of the 
young people who gathered about the fire 
on winter evenings to listen to Miss Het- 


ty’s stories. Under one window was a 
place where the little feet of Effie Fergu- 
son, Robbie’s baby sister, had worn a 
threadbare spot, in the days when Miss 
Hetty had taken the little one to herself 
after the foolish young mother had de- 
serted husband and children. There was a 
little grave at Lone Mountain that Miss 
Hetty and Robbie sometimes visited on 
pleasant days, but she could never bear to 
look long at that worn place by the win- 
dow. 

Yet the prevailing atmosphere of the 
room was one of cheer. It was a very 
“sizable” room, as Miss Hetty often re- 
marked. When one attempts to eat and 
live and work and sleep and entertain 
one’s friends within four walls, those walls 
may well fall back a little, to give breath- 
ing-space between. ‘There were not too 
many breathing-spaces in Hampton Court. 

Hampton Court is not, as its name 
might mislead some one into imagining, 
an aristocratic and pretentious place of 
residence. In its day it probably had its 
ambitions and its airs, but its day is long 
past. Miss Hetty’s room was in the large, 
dingy old house that stood at the head of 
the court ; a comfortable home in its time. 
until the city stole around it and ampu- 
tated its grounds, to slice them into build- 
ing-lots. Grim walls now pressed it on 
every side save one, where a narrow strip 
of earth, faithfully tended by Miss Hetty, 
was gay with blossoming plants and 
nourished the staid old English ivy that 
mounted to the roof and hid the sooty 
figures along the stuccoed cornice. On 
sunshiny days, when her windows were 
raised and the muslin curtains parted, the 
sweet odors of an old-fashioned garden 
stole into the room, cheering and bright- 
ening the day unaccountably. 

The furnishings were very simple and 


























homely. Behind a bamboo screen, dis- 
creetly shut off from public observation, 
was a tiny cooking apartment with gaso- 
line stove and compact storeroom, which 
might have served as a text for a small 
sermon upon economy in domestic ar- 
rangements, in some assemblage of pro- 
gressive women, although its mistress was 
neither progressive nor given to attend- 
ing assemblages of women. A sewing- 
machine, a few Windsor chairs, large and 
small, a solid reading-table that stood in 
the center of the room, a bookcase and an 
old claw-foot desk of polished rosewood 
that had belonged to the little woman’s 
grandfather, were the most conspicuous 
articles of furniture. 

Miss Hetty’s sleeping arrangements 
were a mystery to all but her most inti- 
mate friends. The truth is that her folding 
bed shut up decorously into a bookcase by 
day. This ingenious invention had its 
virtues and its vices, albeit this latter term 
may seem a harsh word to apply to an in- 
animate structure of wood, which had had 
nothing at all to say in the plan of its cre- 
ation. It made it necessary to rise at a 
very early hour, in order to get the bed- 
ding properly aired and folded away be- 
fore any chance visitor should arrive. It 
had a hideous fashion of violently attempt- 
ing to rush into hiding upon any unwary 
movement of its occupant, suggestive of a 
sudden and horrible snuffing out of the 
vital spark. 

“ But then,” as Miss Hetty blithely re- 
marked, “it was so handy to have the 


shelves of books within easy reach just 
above one’s head, in case one should be 


sick.” 


Miss Hetty, it is true, had her ailments, 
as who has not? But as she had not once 
iu twenty-five years seen a day when she 
was not able to “ keep round,” and as she 
belonged to the type of chipper, nervy lit- 
tle women who are popularly supposed, 
when their career of earthly usefulness is 
erded, to dry up and blow away, the utility 
of the folding bed, from this point of view, 
is to be questioned. Yet this pair of book- 
shelves, which saved the folding bed from 
utter hypocrisy, had their blessed uses, 
and could ill have been spared by the in- 
habitants of Hampton Court. 

It has already been intimated that Miss 
Hetty did not belong to the privileged of 
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the earth, who calmly draw upon their 
bank accounts when a new carpet or any 
other luxury is in question. That she had 
riches laid up somewhere, no one acquaint- 
ed with her patient, self-denying life could 
question, but they were not to be com- 
manded at will by a check torn from a 
bank-book. To indulge in any unwonted 
expense not only meant that she must 
work harder for her small wage as a seam- 
stress and enjoy less comfort, but that she 
must, for a time, forego the dearest privi- 
lege of her humble existence—the power 
of lifting other’s burdens. She would not 
have minded so much if it had not been 
for Robbie. 

Robbie Ferguson and his father lived 
second floor back. In San Francisco the 
second floor back may mean suites of sun- 
ny rooms looking out across the valley to 
the peaceful Mission hills, with perhaps 
a view of the Bay, sparkling in sunlight 
or shimmering in moonlight, beyond a 
forest of shipping. It may mean a suc- 
cession of elegant apartments command- 
ing a superb vista of the broad and beau- 
tiiul channel, the rugged heights of the 
Marin shore, or a dazzling glimpse of the 
great sea shining beyond the Golden Gate. 
In Robbie Ferguson’s case it meant only 
a little cheerless apartment in the rear of 
the house, shadowed by tall buildings that 
fronted on another street, and lighted by 
a single narrow window that inhaled the 
unpleasant odors ascending from other 
people’s kitchens. 

‘There had been a time, it was whispered 
throughout the house, when the Fergusons 
had been first floor front; but that was be- 
fore the bank failed in which thrifty 
David Ferguson had deposited all his sav- 
ings, before the foolish, weak young 
mother had gone astray, before the baby 
died, before Robbie, wayward and left to 
his own devices, had fallen off a heavy 
truck when enjoying a stolen ride, before 
the father, crushed by the weight of mis- 
fortune upon misfortune, had begun to 
drown memory in drink. With dogged 
Scotch persistence, David Ferguson went 
to work every Monday morning, labored 
heavily, stupidly, but faithfully, all the 
week, and with a persistency as dogged, on 
every Saturday night, having first punc- 
tiliously met his landlady’s exactions, de- 
liberately devoted that night and the next 
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day to squandering the remainder of his 
earnings. 

Miss Hetty held fast to two convictions 
which she had never confided to any of her 
fellow-lodgers, and which none of them 
would have been likely to treat with any 
measure of respect. The one was that good 
surgical aid might bring Robbie’s leg—the 
little, helpless, twisted limb—back into 
proper shape; the other was that David 
Ferguson might be reformed. To his 
neighbors Ferguson was as hopelessly de- 
graded and besotten in character as his 
lad was maimed in body. Only this cheer- 
ful little optimist believed that if the 
father could see his boy sound and well 
again, with the promise of a happy, useful 
manhood, he might forget his disappoint- 
ment and humiliation, and find his way 
back to his own self-respect and the esteem 
of his fellows. 

Miss Hetty had never dared declare to 
herself that she would presume to step into 
this little human tragedy to enact the part 
of a Lady Bountiful who should bring 
healing to the child and reclaim the 
father; but she had studied up the records 
of similar surgical cases, she had ascer- 
tained the exact fee that a celebrated sur- 
geon would probably ask, and when one 
day she counted up her carpet money and 
found that she had at last accumulated the 
needed sum, she was almost harsh to 
Robbie, who limped down the stairs and 
into her room for a book that she had 
promised him. 

It was only natural that everybody in 
the house should take an interest in the 
new carpet, and that when the day for its 
purchase approached, Miss Hetty should 
be overwhelmed with well-meant advice. 
While her room could scarcely be consid- 
ered the common gathering place of the 
house, as to throw open any apartment up- 
on so liberal a plan would have been to in- 
troduce some undesirable elements, it had 
nevertheless, as time went by, become the 
center of the tangled web of life that the 
years wove in the crowded old tenement. 
Mrs. Smedley, the landlady, an austere 
dame of usually unbending mien, con- 
descended to say that she hoped Miss 
Hetty would select a smart, stylish pat- 
tern. Mrs. Donovan, whose husband was 
head foreman in a foundry, and who had 
herself bought a new carpet six months 


before, even went so far as to offer her 
services, as an expert by reason of this ex- 
perience, in selecting the pattern; but 
Miss Hetty, who in passing the Donovan 
door had been dazzled by a glimpse of a 
georgeous compound of gold and scarlet 
and purple and green, politely declined to 
tax Mrs. Donovan’s time. The little 
Jewess who lived in the basement, with the 
kindly courage bred of poverty, told Miss 
Hetty, in confidence, of a second-hand 
store on Fourth Street where she might 
buy a tapestry but slightly worn and so 
bright and beautiful no one could ever tell 
it from Body Brussels, at less than one- 
half the cost of new. 

Susan O’Rafferty, whose worldly educa- 
tion was advanced so far beyond the others 
that she had begun to realize there were a 
few things she did not know, did not at- 
tempt to force upon her friend the doubt- 
ful benefits of her own judgment in this 
momentous case, but she offered a piece 
of counsel that fairly stopped the small 
woman’s breath :— 

“If ye’ll take me advice,” she said, 
“it’s the minister I ’d be askin’ to make 
a chice for me.” 

It was not necessary for Miss O’Raf- 
ferty, who herself belonged to the church 
militant, to explain to whom she referred 
in this instance. Miss Hetty belonged to 
a religious denomination entirely outside 
the beaten paths of orthodoxy or hetero- 
doxy, a sect which perhaps loves and re- 
veres The Book as few religious societies 
have ever done, but which expounds its 
teachings on a plane of high intellectual 
interpretation, materially differing from 
the ordinary reading of the Scriptures. I 
am not saying that it was not presump- 
tuous in the highest degree for Miss Hetty, 
who it must be manifest was a person of 
small mental caliber, to enroll herself 
among this band of high philosophers. 
The presumption was even more repre- 
hensible because it so happened that this 
especial congregation, even among those 
of its own creed, was régarded as extreme- 
ly aristocratic and exclusive, being mainly 
composed of wealthy and high-bred people, 
who had had a chance for a healthy intel- 
lectual growth and could command the ne- 
cessary leisure for philosophical thought. 
The fact remains that Miss Hetty when 
her simple Sabbath-morning duties were 
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over, and the bulk of the population of 
Hampton Court, returned from early 
mass, were betaking themselves to various 
congenial pleasures, dressed herself in her 
shabby best and demurely stole across the 
city, a veritable little religious snob, to 
drop unnoticed into one of the rear pews 
occupied by this very aristocratic congre- 
gation. 

Upon one occasion, Susan O’Rafferty, 
possessed of more curiosity than zeal con- 
cerning Miss Hetty’s religious proclivities, 
had asked the privilege of accompanying 
her, and although Miss O’Rafferty was 
never inclined to repeat the experience, it 
had been observable that she treated Miss 
Hetty with increased respect from that 
day. The beautiful interior of the church, 
its fastidious appointments, the rich attire 
of the congregation, the solemn ritual, the 
quiet elegance of the clergyman’s vest- 
ments, his dignified bearing, and the 
gentle purity of his countenance, had im- 
pressed Miss Susan more than the doc- 
trines he expounded. 

“ An’ why wudn’t you be askin’ Mr. 
Richmond to pick out a pretty pattern for 
you?” she persevered. “Sure he’s that 
foine in his tastes that whin Mis’ Lorrance 
where I do be clanin’ on a Friday this 
siven year, she be considerin’ the buyin’ 
av a picture to hang over the mantel in her 
drawin’-room, and Mr. Lorrance he thinks 
betther av the wan, an’ the Missus she’s 
taken wid the other, Mr. Lorrance do say, 
an’ it ’s me own ears as heard it the while 
I was wipin’ Jack Lorrance’s dirty finger- 
marks afi the bookcase door with a bit of 
pneumonia in the water, an’ Mr. Lorrance 
he says: ‘Why don’t ye be after askin’ 
Mr. Richmond his opinion? It’s the 
fcinest taste he has av anybody in all San 
Francisco, an’ whativer he says I ’ll abide 
by it,” says he. An’ wid that they settles 
their differences, an’ Mr. Richmond he 

icks out the paintin’, and it’s hangin’ 
there this day.” 

“Qh, I couldn’t; I couldn't!” re- 
plied Miss Hetty, shocked at the sugges- 
tion. 

“Maybe it’s only the rich people’s 
priest he is,” sniffed Susan. 

Miss Hetty’s cheeks flamed with indig- 
nation, and as quickly paled with resolve. 
The character of her beloved pastor was 
assailed. There was but one defense that 
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would have the least weight with Susan, 
and that was to prove by actual test, his 
readiness to serve rich and poor alike. 

All people are egotists at heart, and the 
greater egotists are they who, recognizing 
their frailty, most sedulously conceal it. 
Miss Hetty, not being self-concentered, 
had learned neither her infirmity nor yet 
the high art of dissimulation. The more 
she thought about it, the more firmly was 
she convinced that her carpet was of quite 
as much consequence as other people’s 
pictures. 

Happily her pastor did not undertake 
to undeceive her. He courteously listened 
to her embarrassed request. 

“ A carpet—and for you, Miss Hetty? ” 
he said. “I'll go with the greatest pleas- 
ure.” 

He pushed aside the papers on the desk 
before which he was sitting. “They can 
wait better than you,” he remarked in 
answer to her protest. 

As they walked together along the 
crowded streets, his face wore an expression 
of cheerful interest, as if the purchase were 
one of vital moment to him. To own the 
truth, he carried in his mind a very bright 
and shining picture of that pleasant room 
on the South Side, the one little oasis in 
a quarter where vice and poverty fought 
together for the possession of human souls. 
Only once did the small woman venture a 
timid apology :— 

“J didn’t dare decide for myself. It 
would be such a dreadful thing to make 
a mistake.” 

“Indeed, the choosing of a carpet is a 
very serious thing,’ returned the clergy- 
man with gravity. “There is so much to 
consider. You may select something that 


_is very pretty in itself, and when you get 


it down on your floor you find that it is at 
war with all your belongings. And the 
worst of it is that you cannot turn it to the 
wall, as you might a picture, or disguise 
it with a piece of drapery, as you can an 
offending article of furniture. It is an 
obstinate, appalling reality, and you are 
obliged to live with it and face it all the 
time.” 

His companion gave him such a bright, 
confiding little smile of appreciation, that 
the minister went on. 

“ It would n’t in the least surprise me if 
much of the crime in this world could be 
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traced, directly or indirectly, to the in- 
fluence of carpets. The effect of a pleas- 
ant, congenial home upon growing gener- 
ations is indisputable,:and no one inani- 
mate item is such an important factor in 
the home as the carpet. A glare of inhar- 
monious colors is confusing to the brain. 
I have a suspicion that the notable in- 
crease in crime during the past decade is 
in some degree attributable to the solemn 
horrors, with black grounds, that people 
laid in their best rooms when the 
craze for artistic adornment came in with 
a flourish of swords and a blare of trum- 
pets. Ill tell you a secret, Miss Hetty. I 
don’t believe that in quiet harmony and a 
certain something that savors of home 
comfort, we have ever surpassed the rag 
carpets of our grandmothers when a dis- 
criminating eye directed the arrangement 
of colors.” 

But they were at the doors of a great 
carpet warehouse, where it would never 
do to let such heresy be heard; and while 
Miss Hetty was silently speculating as 
to whether Mr. Donovan or Jimmy would 
take to suicide or to arson, the urbane 
salesman ushered them upstairs into a 
long apartment lined with shelves banked 
with huge rolls, which the man proceeded 
to take down and display. 

This was a trying moment for Miss 
Hetty. She was vaguely aware that dull 
colors and low tones were considered in 
keeping with the prevailing artistic sen- 
timent of the day. She confidently ex- 
pected that Mr. Richmond would com- 
mend a modest pattern in dull neutral 
tones, and she was schooling herself to bear 
it. To her own untutored eye there was 
still a sense of cheer in the bright reds 
and greens and browns of the ragged old 
three-ply. When the floor was covered 
with an assortment of olives and grays and 
browns, and the salesman paused, as if to 
ask their approval, she could not resist 
casting an appealing look in the direction 
of the minister. ‘To her relief, he was 
already returning a smiling negative to 
the shopman. 

More rolls were lifted from the shelves 
and spread out until the floor became a 
confusion of color and pattern, bright 
colors and dull struggling for supremacy. 
Mr. Richmond at length stopped the man. 

“Tet us have these two taken apart 
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from the rest and laid over by the win- 
dow where we can compare them,” he di- 
rected. 

Two rolls were separated from the rest 
and spread out where the light from the 
tall windows fell full upon them. Miss 
Hetty could not repress a little cry of de- 
light. 

“ Which shall it be? ” asked the clergy- 
man. 

One was a symphony in crimson, shad- 
ing from the most vivid wine color to 
deepest maroon. The other was a pleas- 
ant harmony in golden browns, with a 
touch of dull peacock blue, shading to soft 
drab. The rich hues of the crimson carpet 
suggested the warm glow of winter even- 
ings, when the children should gather in 
her room for a quiet half-hour; yet where 
was the rich furniture to come from, that 
should be in keeping with all this splen- 
dor? 

“T don’t know. They are both beauti- 
ful,” she said gently. 

“T think I should choose the brown,” 
said Mr. Richmond meditatively. “It is n’t 
as brilliant as the other, but you could no 
more tire of it than you could tire of look- 
ing at the seashore on a calm, sunny day, 
when the sun turns the sands to gold, and 
the rocks throw cool shadows on them, 
and the blue of the sky is reflected in every 
little tide-pool that the sea has left be- 
hind.” 

“] want it cut and matched, please. I 
will sew it and lay it myself,” said Miss 
Hetty with quiet decision. “ Here is the 
size of the room.” She gave the man some 
figures. “ How much will it take?” she 
added anxiously. 

“Let me see. This pattern is n’t going 
to waste much in cutting.” The man un- 
rolled another length and twisted the 
strips around, bringing them side by side. 
Then he pulled out a note-book and made 
a rapid calculation. 

His customer knew the result before he 
announced it. She had observed him 
closely as he matched the pattern, noted 
the small waste, and modified certain es- 
timates of her own in consequence. These 
calculations she had repeated again and 
again, assisted by Susan O’Rafferty, and 
the two women had agreed that one must 
expect, in such a large room, to allow a 
great deal for waste in matching. This 























Miss Hetty’s Carpet 


meant a saving of several yards, a differ- 
ence of two or three dollars in the purchase 
price. 

Going out, she stopped near the elevator, 
where large and small squares were hang- 
ing and piled up, their soft, rich tones 
blended in indistinguishable designs, look- 
ing singularly faded and shopworn. 

“What do you call these?” she asked 
doubtfully. 

“These are Oriental prayer-rugs,” ex- 
plained the shopman. “ Some of them are 
very old. This lot we have just received 
by the last China steamer.” 

Miss Hetty felt opulent. Should she 
buy this shabby old rug with its dim 
Oriental mystery of coloring, and redeem 
it to Christian uses and at the same time 
save her carpet, by putting it down before 
the fireplace, where her boys and girls 
always clustered ? 

“ What is the price? ” she asked. 

The salesman named a sum so scandal- 
ous that Miss Hetty gasped. More than 
double the price of her new carpet. In her 
surprise and resentment, for once in her 
life, she was almost ill-bred. 

“Such a price for that old, worn-out 
heathen thing!” she indignantly ex- 
claimed. 

The salesman stole an amused glance 
at the clergyman, which the latter re- 
turned grave and unsmiling. 


Although it was early in the week when 
the carpet was bought, it was late on Sat- 
urday afternoon before the last breadth 
was sewed, with the help of Susan, and the 
two women began to struggle with the lay- 
ing of the huge square. After repeated 
efforts, even Susan was discouraged. 

“It isn’t the weight av it so much as 
the disposition av it, that do be foriver in 
the way,” was Susan’s final summing up 
of their difficulties, as she sat down on the 
floor, panting heavily. “Thim papers 
undernayth is laid foine and rigular as 
shingles on a roof, but whiniver I attimpts 
to put this corner where it belangs, and 
that wan in the turn by the chimbley, they 
do all be pullin’ this way and that way, 
till the floor luks loike Presidio beach at 
high tide.” 

“It’s not fit work for women,” said a 
man’s deep voice, and they looked up to see 
David Ferguson standing in the door sur- 
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veying them, his dinner-pail in his hand. 
“T7ll lend you -a hand, Miss Hetty, if 
you I] just wait a bit till I run up to my 
room and wash off a little.” 

It was surprising how quickly the help 
of a man’s stout hand adjusted the heavy 
material into its proper place and 
smoothed out all the wrinkles. Before 
sundown the last tack was driven and 
every piece of furniture in its proper 
place, and Ferguson, escaping from Su- 
san’s effusive gratitude, had departed with 
a frank jest and laugh so like his old boy- 
ish self that it seemed for a moment as if 
the years had fled backward, and he was 
again the cheery young fellow Miss Hetty, 
in her own younger days, had seen on the 
threshold of a worthy manhood. 

All that week Hampton Court had been 
on the tiptoe of expectation, waiting for 
the coming of Saturday night, when Miss 
Hetty’s room would again be thrown open. 
Ali that week the interest of the house had 
centered upon the new carpet, and many 
sympathetic inquiries had been made re- 
garding it. Night closed in chill and 
drear, with a harsh wind blowing. On 
such a night it is very vexatious for a fire 
to refuse to burn. Miss Hetty, kneeling 
before the grate, stirred the smoldering 
coals and tried to coax them into a blaze. 
She could not rise when a timid rap on the 
door proclaimed the arrival of a somewhat 
unseasonable young guest. 

A pleasant sight met the visitor’s eyes. 
The soft hues of the new carpet seemed to 
blend into an agreeable harmony every 
feature of the room. The old rosewood 
desk, with its deep coloring, stood in rich 
contrast against it. The oaken bookcase 
carried its secret with new dignity and a 
better conscience. The faded frescoes on 
the ceiling, the heavy moldings that 
sprung into pretentious arches above doors 
and windows, forgot their scars and threw 
off their air of forlorn decay. The books 
and magazines, the bright lights and in- 
viting chairs, spoke of home comfort. Be- 
fore the fire, where Miss Hetty had 
thought of laying the prayer-rug, there 
was a strip of carpeting that had been 
spared from the recess where the gasoline 
stove stood, and the slight figure kneeling 
upon it, looking up with a glad smile of 
triumph as the flickering flame burst into 
a jolly blaze, might be pinched and care- 
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worn and faded, but it held a brave, true 
woman’s soul. 

Miss Hetty only saw David Ferguson, 
clean-shaven and neatly dressed, standing 
in the door with Robbie in his arms. 

“May I come in, Miss Hetty?” he 
asked humbly; then as she rose to greet 
him with the quiet cordiality that had 
made welcome many a homeless_man and 
woman and waif of the streets, he reached 
out his hand with something in it, saying 
hurriedly :— 

“ Let me bank with you every Saturday 
night, Miss Hetty. The Devil has no use 
for a man with empty pockets. Take care 
of it for Robbie.” 

It seemed to Miss Hetty that this was 
the happiest evening she had ever spent 
in her life; but the day of her humilia- 


‘tion was to come on the morrow. Sunday 


morning she rose and dressed herself and 
set. off for church, the most abject in spirit 
of any mortal who presented herself before 
the throne of grace that day. The full 
enormity of her offense against the usages 
of society, the privileges of her church re- 
lationship, and the spiritual exaltation of 
her beloved pastor, came upon her and 
crushed her as she listened to his words of 
high inspiration in the pulpit. Oh, better 
far to have been content with a bare floor, 
than to have thus profaned. her spiritual 
relations, and to have taken advantage of 
his kindly heart to degrade this lofty mind 
to serve her frivolous needs! 

She lost her place in the ritual and felt 
her cheeks flame as she recalled the 
prayer-rug. Susan O’Rafferty, to whom 
she had, with some reservations, confided 
the incident, had assured her, with a toss 
ot the head inspired by the consciousness 
of her own vast store of superior know]l- 
edge, that Mrs. Lorrance had one for a 
piano-cover that was so old and rare 
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it had a hole worn clear through it by 
those kneeling and salaaming haythens, 
and that it had cost that lady a hundred 
and seventy-five dollars. This piece of in- 
fermation had no tendency to soothe Miss 
Hetty’s sense of humiliation. 

After the services were over, it was the 
pleasant custom in this little church for 
the congregation to linger, to exchange 
friendly salutations with one another, and 
to receive a clasp of the hand or a word 
of kindly greeting from the man whom all 
loved and venerated. 

Miss Hetty had hitherto shared in these 
Sunday greetings. To-day she waited in 
the edge of her pew, shrinking from the 
moment when an indifferent glance, a re- 
strained speech or conventional courtesy, 
should tell her how she had fallen in her 
pastor’s esteem. 

Mr. Richmond advanced down the aisle, 
speaking kindly to those nearest him, but 
all the while looking off over their heads, 
as if for some one he was seeking. Sud- 
denly his eye kindled; he passed a bank 
director with a perfunctory word; he 
overlooked the hand of the wealthiest 
woman in his congregation. With a hasty 
apology he evaded a dozen people who were 
waiting to intercept him, and making his 
way to where Miss Hetty stood, reached 
out his hand and bent over her for a con- 
fidential inquiry. 

“ How is the carpet?” he eagerly asked. 
“Ts it all that you anticipated?” 

Why did the plain, wistful little face 
grow tranquil, and her eyes take on the 
look of one who is permitted a glimpse of 
the solemn mysteries of life? Miss Hetty 
had unwittingly laid bare a sublime truth. 
To a great heart, every innocent desire of 
its fellows, however trivial, is a subject of 
tender solicitude, and its fulfillment a 
cause for rejoicing. 
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THE LAST BATTLE OF THE CIVIL WAR 


AN HISTORICAL QUESTION 


By MAJOR BEN C. TRUMAN 


ANY a time have the questions 
been asked, and always answered 
incorrectly, if answered at all, 

“When did the Civil War end?” “ Where 
was the last battle fought?” and similar 
ones on- kindred lines. There are those 
who promiscuously associate the fall of 
Richmond, which occurred on the morn- 
ing of April 3, 1865, its garrison having 
abandoned the fiery capital of the South- 
ern Confederacy the night before; the sur- 
render of General Lee’s Army of North- 
ern Virginia at Appomattox six days later, 
April 9th; General Canby’s brilliant hat- 
ties of Spanish Fort and Blakely on the 
same day, and the occupation of Mobile by 
General Granger on the 14th of April, five 
days later; the final surrender of General 
Joe Johnston to General Sherman on 
April 26th (the capitulation on the 13th, 
near Durham Station, North Carolina, 
having been rejected by President Lincoln, 
at the request of Secretary Stanton), and 
many others, ranging from those events 
above mentioned down to a number of less 
noted surrenders in Texas and Arkansas 
in May and June. 

The occupation of Richmond by Federal 
forces and the surrenders of Lee and 
Johnston and the flight and capture of the 
President of the Southern Confederacy 
marked the downfall of the rebel govern- 
ment and the cessation of authorized strife. 
But General Stoneman executed some of 
the best work of his career in North Caro- 
lina and General Kilpatrick was fighting 
General Wade Hampton in the same 
State after the impressive episodes men- 
tioned. As late as April 23d the Sixth 
Corps and General Sheridan’s Cavalry 
were in motion in North Carolina to pre- 
vent the escape of General Joe Johnston, 
and there were also expeditions in portions 
of East Tennessee and Western Virginia 
on their arms. The surrender of General 


Dick Taylor did not take place until the 
4th of May, which was carried out in Cit- 
ronelle, Alabama, ten thousand battle- 
scarred veterans laying down their arms. 





Five days later, May 9th, Commander 
Farrand gave up a fleet of twelve vessels 
in the Tombigbee River, and on the 10th 
General Jones surrendered his Florida 
forces, eight thousand strong, to General 
Wilson at Tallahassee. It was also on the 
10th that Mr. Davis was captured at 
Washington, Georgia. 

In the meantime, at Shrevesport, Lou- 
isiana, General Kirby Smith had an- 
nounced Lee’s surrender and declared that 
he would carry on the war to the bitter 
end; General Magruder carried out a like 
programme at Houston, Texas; and Gen- 
eral Hardeman at Independence, General 
Parsons at Jacksonport, and General Jeff 
Thompson at St. Francis, Arkansas,—all 
determined to resist forever, and their 
troops, twenty thousand in all, unani- 
mously declared that they would never lay 
down their arms, never consent to recon- 
struction, but, with the aid of recruits, 
proposed to add thirty thousand men to 
the armies of Kirby Smith and Magruder. 
But as the annals of all wars cannot pos- 
sibly be reversed, these armies were sur- 
rendered on the 26th of May to General 
Canby by General Smith, through his 
chief of staff, General Buckner, and the 
last soldiers that bore arms against the 
Government were paroled on June 5, 1865, 
at Jacksonport, on the White River, and 
the gallant General Jeff Thompson, who 
was the first person of importance to run 
up a rebel flag in Missouri, was the last 
rebel to lay down his arms and accept 
parole from the United States Govern- 
ment. 

The closing combats of the Civil War 
east of the Mississippi were General Wil- 
son’s battles at Columbus and West Point, 
Georgia, on the 16th of April, and his 
capture of Macon on the 2lst, five days 
later, with twelve thousand soldiers and 
sixty pieces of artillery. But the final 
battle of all was fought on the 12th and 
13th of May, 1865, at the mouth of the 
Rio Grande. 

Colonel Branson had been sent out from 
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Brazos Island with a mixed command of 
about three hundred men from the Sec- 
ond Texas Cavalry (dismounted), First 
Missouri (colored), and the Thirty-fourth 
Indiana, to capture some cattle for the 
use of his garrison. While out he was at- 
tacked by a force of about six hundred 
Texas cavalry, with artillery, under Gen- 
erals Slaughter and Ford. During the 
fight a warship arrived off the harbor 
with the news of the surrender of Kirby 
Smith, the last of the Confederate forces 
in the field, and consequently the end of 
the war. General Barrett, the commander 
of the garrison, ordered Colonel Branson 
at once to cease firing and return, which 
was immediately impossible on account of 
the pressure of a superior force, though 
the Federals retired, fighting, toward 
the island. General Barrett, perceiving 
how things were, went to Branson’s rescue 
on the 13th with a small re-enforcement, 
and the fight back to the island occupied 
all that day. Near sunset, as General 
Barrett was crossing the ferry with the 
main body, the attack was renewed upon 
the rear guard, in command of Captain 
Coffin. In a short half-hour the enemy 
were repulsed—and thus ended the final 
battle of the Rebellion—and the Civil 
War was over, sure. 

Yet, judicially, the war did not end 
with this closing event nor with the parole 
of Jeff Thompson, whose was the last glit- 
tering hostile blade to be metaphorically 
transformed into a pruning-hook. In- 
deed, more than a year passed after the 
final Confederate disbandment before the 
“ cruel war was over,” so that, legally, the 
Rebellion was a five years’ war (and more) 
instead of a four years’ conflict, although 
actual hostilities commenced at Sumter on 
April 12, 1861, and terminated at the 
mouth of the Rio Grande on May 12 and 
13, 1865,—four years and one month, to 
be precise. 

To be sure, after the downfall of the 
Richmond government and the surrenders 
of Johnston and Lee, the Southern States 
acted independently of each other, and a 
process of military occupation and politi- 
cal reconstruction was undertaken in each 
of them. In a war between two nations a 
treaty of peace often furnishes the histori- 
cal date for the conclusion of hostilities ; 
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but there was no treaty-making power at 
the South. By degrees Congressional 
legislation began to refer to. the war as a 
thing of the past, in such phrases as “ the 
late insurrection”; yet, as has been pre- 
viously stated, more than a year passed 
after the last Confederate troops dis- 

anded before the formal official an- 
nouncement that this insurrection was 
over. At length such a proclamation was 
made by President Johnson, and thereaf- 
ter the judicial tribunals fixed upon that 
announcement as the true legal date of the 
end of the war. Thus the Adjutant- 
General’s office, in a letter to General 
Carleton, of February 24, 1883, uses this 
expression :— 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
has decided that the War of the Rebellion 
closed on August 20, 1866, the date on which 
the President issued his proclamation de- 
claring the insurrection at an end. 


And since then Secretary Lincoln, re- 
ferring to the same subject, reminded the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs that 
“the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the case of the Protector (12 Wall. 
700), held that the war ended in all the 
United States, except Texas, on April 2, 
1866, and in Texas on August 20, 1866.” 


Regarding the first gun fired and by 
whom there has been less perplexity in 
locating points and personages. The first 
hostile shot was not at Fort Sumter, how- 
ever, but at a supply steamer in Charleston 
harbor. The steamship Star of the West, 
Captain McGowan, had left New York on 
the night of January 5, 1861, with two 
hundred and fifty artillerists and marines, 
and vast quantities of stores and ammuni- 
tion, and at half-past seven in the morn- 
ing of January 9th, was signaled at the 
entrance of Charleston harbor. As she 
made her way toward Fort Sumter a shot 
was fired across her bow from a battery on 
Morris’s Island, when she displayed the 
United States flag, and was repeatedly 
fired into from Morris’s Island and Fort 
Moultrie. Her course was then altered, 
and she again put to sea. Guns were run 
out at Fort Sumter, but none were fired. 
At eleven o’clock Major Anderson sent a 
flag with a communication to Governor 
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Pickens to inquire if this act had the sanc- 
tion of the State government, and was in- 
formed that it had, all of which was re- 
ported by Major Anderson to Washington. 
The attack on Sumter was made three 
months later, early in the morning of 
April 12th, and the first missile discharged 
at the fortification was a shell from a ten- 
inch mortar in Fort Johnson, by Lieuten- 
ant Wade Hampton Gibbes, of Columbia, 
who had graduated from West Point in 
the class of 1860. The first shell was 
thrown in the air at half-past four, obe- 
dient to the orders of General Beauregard, 
the commander. This was for a signal, and 
in five seconds afterward two shells from 
the battery of ten-inch mortars were 
thrown at Sumter, one of which fell inside 
the fort. To Captain George F. James, 
who commanded the battery, has this 
honor been generally given, and by many 
to Hon. Edmund Ruffin, of Virginia, who, 
at the age of seventy-four, had gone to 
Charleston for the purpose of firing the 
first gun at his Government’s flag and 
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defenses. And the silly old Secessionist 
was permitted to have the first shot, but it 
was from a six-pounder of as great age and 
respectability as the venerable Virginian 
himself, and did no harm that was re- 
ecrded. To Captain James belongs the 
technical or official credit, because he 
commanded the battery. But Gibbes 
fired the first shot at the fort, and a cor- 
poral named Welch fired the shell into the 
air. James and Welch were afterward 
killed, and Gibbes was severely wounded 
at Petersburg, surrendered with Lee at 
Appomattox, and was Postmaster of Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, under President 
Cleveland. A tremendous storm of shot 
and shell was kept up from Forts Moultrie 
and Johnson, Sullivan’s Island, and from 
the batteries on Morris’s Island, and at 
five minutes past 1 Pp. M. on the 13th the 
United States flag was lowered. Sumter 
had fallen,—the first gun had been fired 
against the Union, the first battle had been 
fought, and had been won by the Con- 
federates. 


THROUGH THE DARK 


AST night they laid me in my winding-sheet, 
L Set burning tapers at my feet and head, 
Decked me with blossoms wan and sickly-sweet, 
And told each other softly, “ She is dead.” 


Ay, dumb and dead! Enshrouded, cold, and stark, 
I lay where waned the tawny tapers dim,— 

Pulseless and pale; yet through the dreadful dark 
I lived in thoughts of him. 


The morning came. 


One who had loved me bent 


Above my face with tears and bated breath; 
Laid on my quiet heart a rose that he had sent,— 
And I—was glad of death! 


Leigh Gordon Giltner. 











THE WHITE SILENCE 


ANOTHER STORY OF MALEMUTE . KID 


By JACK LONDON 


‘“ ARMEN won’t last more than a 

C couple of days.” Mason spat out a 

chunk of ice and surveyed the 

poor animal ruefully, then put her foot in 

his mouth and proceeded to bite out the 

ice which clustered cruelly between the 
toes. 

“T never saw a dog with a highfalutin 
name that ever was worth a rap,” he said, 
as he concluded his task and shoved her 
aside. “ They just fade away and die un- 
der the responsibility. Did ye ever see one 
go wrong with a sensible name like Cas- 
siar, Siwash, or Husky? No, sir! Take 
a look at Shookum here, he ’s a 

Snap! The lean brute flashed up, the 
white teeth just missing Mason’s throat. 

“Ye will, will ye? ” A shrewd clout be- 
hind the ear with the butt of the dog-whip 
stretched the animal in the snow, quiver- 
ing softly, a yellow slaver dripping from 
its fangs. 

“As I was saying, just look at Shoo- 
kum, here—he ’s got the spirit. Bet ye 
he eats Carmen before the week’s out.” 

“T° bank another proposition against 
that,” replied Malemute Kid, reversing 
the frozen bread placed before the fire to 
thaw. “We'll eat Shookum before the 
trip is over. What d’ ye say, Ruth?” 

The Indian woman settled the coffee 
with a piece of ice, glanced from Malemute 
Kid to her husband, then at the dogs, but 
vouchsafed no reply. It was such a pal- 
pable truism that none was necessary. 
Two hundred miles of unbroken trail in 
prospect, with a scant six days’ grub for 
themselves and none for the dogs, could 
admit no other alternative. The two men 
and the woman grouped about the fire and 
began their meager meal. The dogs lay in 
their harnesses, for it was a mid-day halt, 
and watched each mouthful enviously. 

“No more lunches after to-day,” said 
Malemute Kid. “ And we ’ve got to keep 
a close eye on the dogs,—they ’re getting 
vicious. They ’d just as soon pull a fellow 
down as not, if they get a chance.” 

“ And I was president of an Epworth 
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once, and taught in the Sunday-school.” 
Having irrelevantly delivered himself of 
this, Mason fell into a dreamy contempla- 
tion of his steaming moccasins, but was 
aroused by Ruth filling his cup. “Thank 
God, we ’ve got slathers of tea! I’ve seen 
it growing, down in Tennessee. What 
would n’t I give for a hot corn pone just 
now! Never mind, Ruth; you won’t starve 
much longer, nor wear moccasins either.” 

The woman threw off her gloom at this, 
and in her eyes welled up a great love for 
her white lord,—the first white man she 
had ever seen,—the first man whom she 
had known to treat a woman as something 
better than a mere animal or beast of bur- 
den. 

“Yes, Ruth,” continued her husband, 
having recourse to the macaronic jargon in 
which it was alone possible for them to un- 
derstand each other, and which it is im- 
possible to reproduce; “ wait till we clean 
up and pull for the Outside. Well take 
the White Man’s canoe and go to the Salt 
Water. Yes, bad water, rough water,— 
great mountains dance up and down all 
the time. And so big, so far, so far away, 
—you travel ten sleep, twenty sleep, forty 
sleep,” (he graphically enumerated the 
days on his fingers,) “all the time water, 
bad water. Then you come to great vil- 
lage, plenty people, just the same mos- 
quitoes next summer. Wigwams oh, so 
high,—ten, twenty pines. Hi-yu skoo- 
kum!” 

He paused impotently, cast an appeal- 
ing glance at Malemute Kid, then labor- 
iously placed the twenty pines, end on end, 
by sign language. Malemute Kid smiled 
with cheery cynicism; but Ruth’s eyes 
were wide with wonder, and with pleasure ; 
for she half believed he was joking, and 
such condescensions pleased her poor 
woman’s heart. 

*“ And then you step into a—a box, and 
pouf! up you go.” He tossed his empty 
cup in the air by way of illustration, and 


as he deftly caught it, cried: “ And biff! 
down you come. Oh, great medicine-men! 
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You go Fort Yukon, I go Arctic City,— 
twenty-five sleep,—big string, all the time. 
—I catch him string—I say, ‘ Hello 
Ruth! How are ye? "—and you say, ‘Is 
that my good husband ? —and I say ‘Yes,’ 
—and you say, ‘ No can bake good bread, 
no more soda,—then I say, ‘Look in 
cache, under flour; good-by.’ You look 
and catch plenty soda. All the time you 
Fort Yukon, me Arctic City. Hi-yi medi- 
cine-man ! ” 

Ruth smiled so ingenuously at the fairy 
story, that both men burst into laughter. 
A row among the dogs cut short the won- 
ders of the Outside, and by the time the 
snarling combatants were separated, she 
had lashed the sleds and all was ready for 


the trail. 


“Mush! Baldy! Hi! Mush on!” 
Mason worked his whip smartly, and as 
the dogs whined low in the traces, broke 
out the sled with the gee-pole. Ruth fol- 
lowed with the second team, leaving Male- 
mute Kid, who had helped her start, to 
bring up the rear. Strong man, noble 
brute that he was, capable of felling an ox 
at a blow, he could not bear to beat the 
poor animals, but humored them as a 
dog-driver rarely does,—nay, almost wept 
with them in their misery. 

“ Come, mush on there, you poor sore- 
footed brutes,” he murmured, after sev- 
eral ineffectual attempts to start the load. 
But his patience was at last rewarded, and 
though whimpering with pain, they hast- 
ened to join their fellows. 

No more conversation; the toil of the 
trail will not permit such extravagance. 
And of all deadening labors, that of the 
Northland trail is the worst. Happy is 
the man who can weather a day’s travel at 
the price of silence, and that on a beaten 
track. 

And of all heart-breaking labors, that 
of breaking trail is the worst. At every 
step the great webbed shoe sinks till the 
snow is level with the knee. Then up, 
straight up, the deviation of a fraction of 
an inch being a certain precursor of disas- 
ter, the snow-shoe must be lifted till the 
surface is cleared; then forward, down, 
and the other foot is raised perpendicu- 
larly for the matter of half a yard. He 
who tries this for the first time, if haply 
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he avoids bringing his shoes in dangerous 
propinquity and measures not his length 
on the treacherous footing, will give up 
exhausted at the end of a hundred yards; 
he who can keep out of the way of the 
dogs for a whole day may well crawl into 
his sleeping-bag with a clear conscience, 
and a pride which passeth all understand- 
ing; and he who travels twenty sleeps on 
the Long Trail is a man whom the gods 
may envy. 

The afternoon wore on, and with the 
awe, born of the White Silence, the voice- 
less travelers bent to their work. Nature 
has many tricks wherewith she convinces 
man of his finity,—the ceaseless flow of 
the tides, the fury of the storm, the shock 
of the earthquake, the long roll of heaven’s 
artillery,—but the most tremendous, the 
most stupefying of all, is the passive phase 
of the White Silence. All movement 
ceases, the sky clears, the heavens are as 
brass; the slightest whisper seems sacri- 
lege, and man becomes timid, affrighted 
at the sound of his own voice. Sole speck 
of life journeying across the ghostly 
wastes of a dead world, he trembles at his 
audacity, realizes that his is a maggot’s 
life, nothing more. Strange thoughts 
arise unsummoned, and the mystery of all 
things strives for utterance. And the fear 
of death, of God, of the universe, comes 
over him,—the hope of the Resurrection 
and the Life, the yearning for immortal- 
ity, the vain striving of the imprisoned 
essence,—it is then, if ever, man walks 
alone with God. 

So wore the day away. The river took 
a great bend, and Mason headed his team 
for the cut-off across the narrow neck of 
land. But the dogs balked at the high 
bank. Again and again, though Ruth 
and Malemute Kid were shoving on the 
sled, they slipped back. Then came the 
concerted effort. The miserable creatures, 
weak from hunger, exerted their last 
strength. Up—up—the sled poised on 
the top of the bank; but the leader swung 
the string of dogs behind him to the right, 
fouling Mason’s snow-shoes. The result 
was grievous. Mason was whipped off his 
feet; one of the dogs fell in the traces; 
and the sled toppled back, dragging every- 
thing to the bottom again. 

Slash! the whip fell among the dogs 
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cruelly, especially upon the one which had 
fallen. 

“Don’t, Mason,” entreated Malemute 
Kid; “the poor devil’s on its last legs. 
Wait and we ’ll put my team on.” 

Mason deliberately withheld the whip 
till the last word had fallen, then out 
flashed the long lash, completely curling 
about the offending creature’s body. Car- 
men,—for it was Carmen,—cowered in the 
snow, cried piteously, then rolled over on 
her side. 

It was a tragic moment, a pitiful inci- 
dent of the trail,—a dying dog, two com- 
rades in anger. Ruth glanced solicitously 
from man to man. But Malemute Kid 
restrained himself, though there was a 
world of reproach in his eyes, and bending 
over the dog, cut the traces. No word was 
spoken. The teams were double-spanned 
and the difficulty overcome; the sleds were 
under way again, the dying dog dragging 
herself along in the rear. As long as 
an animal can travel, it is not shot, and 
this last chance is accorded it,—the 
crawling into camp, if it can, in the hope 
of a moose being killed. 

Already penitent for his angry action, 
but too stubborn to make amends, Mason 
toiled on at the head of the cavalcade, lit- 
tle dreaming that danger hovered in the 
air. ‘The timber clustered thick in the 
sheltered bottom, and through this they 
threaded their way. Fifty feet or more 
from the trail towered a lofty pine. For 
generations it had stood there, and for 
generations destiny had had this one end 
in view,—perhaps the same had been de- 
creed of Mason. 

He stooped to fasten the loosened thong 
of his moccasin. The sleds came to a halt 
and the dogs lay down in the snow without 
a whimper. The stillness was weird; not 
a breath rustled the frost-encrusted forest ; 
the cold and silence of outer space had 
chilled the heart and smote the trembling 
lips of nature. A sigh pulsed through the 
air,—they did not seem to actually hear 
it, but rather felt it, like the premonition 
of movement in a motionless void. Then 
the great tree, burdened with its weight of 
years and snow, played its last part in the 
tragedy of life. He heard the warning 
crash and attempted to spring up, but al- 
most erect, caught the blow squarely on 
the shoulder. 
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The sudden danger, the quick death,— 
how often had Malemute Kid faced it! 
The pine needles were still quivering as 
he gave his commands and sprang into 
action. Nor did the Indian girl faint or 
raise her voice in idle wailing, as would 
many of her white sisters. At his order, 
she threw her weight on the end of a 
quickly extemporized handspike, easing 
the pressure and listening to her hus- 
band’s groans, while Malemute Kid at- 
tacked the tree with his ax. The steel rang 
merrily as it bit into the frozen trunk, 
each stroke being accompanied by a 
forced, audible respiration, the “ Huh! ” 
“ Huh! ” of the woodsman. 

At last the Kid laid the pitiable thing 
that was once a man in the snow. But 
worse than his comrade’s pain, was the 
dumb anguish in the woman’s face, the 
blended look of hopeful, hopeless query. 
Little was said; those of the Northland 
are early taught the futility of words and 
the inestimable value of deeds. With the 
temperature at sixty-five below zero, a 
man cannot lie many minutes in the snow 
and live. So the sled-lashings were cut, 
and the sufferer, rolled in furs, laid on a 
couch of boughs. Before him roared a 
fire, built of the very wood which wrought 
the mishap. Behind and partially over 
him was stretched the primitive fly,—a 
piece of canvas, which caught the radiat- | 
ing heat and threw it back and down upon 
him,—a trick which men may know who 
study physics at the fount. 

And men who have shared their bed 
with death know when the call is sounded. 
Mason was terribly crushed. The most 
cursory examination revealed it. His 
right arm, leg, and back, were broken; his 
limbs were paralyzed from the hips; and 
the likelihood of internal injuries was 
large. An occasional moan was his only 
sign of life. 

No hope; nothing to be done. The piti- 
less night crept slowly by,—Ruth’s por- 
tion, the despairing stoicism of her race, 
and Malemute Kid adding new lines to his 
face of bronze. In fact, Mason suffered 
least of all, for he spent his time in East- 
ern Tennessee, in the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains, living over the scenes of his child- 
hood. And most pathetic was the melody 
of his long-forgotten Southern vernacular, 
as he raved of swimming-holes and coon- 
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hunts and watermelon raids. It was as 
Greek to Ruth, but the Kid understood 
and felt,—felt as only one can feel who 
has been shut out for years from all that 
civilization means. 

Morning brought consciousness to the 
stricken man, and Malemute Kid bent 
closer to catch his whispers. 

“You remember when we foregathered 
on the Tanana, four years come next ice- 
run? I did n’t care so much for her then. 
It was more like she was pretty, and there 
was a smack of excitement about it, I 
think. But d’ ye know, I’ve come to think 
a heap of her. She’s been a good wife to 
me, always at my shoulder in the pinch. 
And when it comes to trading, you know 
there isn’t her equal. D’ ye recollect the 
time she shot the Moosehorn Rapids to 
pull you and me off that rock, the bullets 
whipping the water like hailstones ?—and 
the time of the famine at Nuklukyeto?— 
or when she raced the ice-run to bring 
the news? Yes, she’s been a good wife to 
me, better ’n that other one. Did n’t know 
I’d been there? Never told you, eh? 
Well, I tried it once, down in the States. 
That ’s why I’m here. Been raised to- 
gether, too. I came away to give her a 
chance for divorce. She got it. 

“ But that’s got nothing to do with 
Ruth. I had thought of cleaning up and 
puiling for the Outside next year,—her 
and I,—but it ’s too late. Don’t send her 
back to her people, Kid. It’s beastly hard 
for a woman to go back. Think of it!— 
nearly four years on our bacon and beans 
and flour and dried fruit, and then to go 
back to her fish and cariboo. It’s not good 
for her to have tried our ways, to come to 
know they ’re better ’n her people’s, and 
then return to them. Take care of her, 
Kid,—why don’t you,—but no, you always 
fought shy of them,—and you never told 
me why you came to this country. Be 
kind to her, and send her back to the 
States as soon as you can. But fix it so 
as she can come back,—liable to get home- 
sick, you know. 

“And the youngster—it’s drawn us 
closer, Kid.. I only hope it is a boy. 
Think of it !—flesh of my flesh, Kid. He 
must n’t stop in this country. And if it’s 
a girl, why she can’t. Sell my furs; 
they ’ll fetch at least five thousand, and 
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I’ve got as much more with the company. 
And handle my interests with yours. I 
think that bench claim will show up. See 
that he gets a good schooling; and Kid, 
above all, don’t let him come back. This 
country was not made for white men. 

“T’m a gone man, Kid. Three or four 
sleeps at the best. You ’ve got to go on. 
You must go on! Remember, it’s my 
wife, it’s my boy,—O God! I hope it’s a 
boy! You can’t stay by me,—and I charge 
you, a dying man, that you pull on.” 

“Give me three days,” pleaded Male- 
mute Kid. “ You may change for the bet- 
ter; something may turn up.” 

“ No.” 

“ Just three days.” 

“ You must pull on.” 

“Two days.” 

“It’s my wife and my boy, Kid. You 
would not ask it.” 

“ One day.” 

“No, no! 

“Only one day. 


I charge—” 
We can shave it 


through on the grub, and I might knock 
over a moose.” 
“ No,—all right; one day, but not a 


minute more. And Kid, don’t—don’t 
leave me to face it alone. Do as you 
would ask of me. Just a shot, one pull on 
the trigger. You understand. Think of 
it! Think of it! Flesh of my flesh, and 
I ll never live to see him! 

“Send Ruth here. 1 want to say good- 
by and tell her that she must think of the 
boy and not wait till I’m dead. She 
might refuse to go with you if I didn’t. 
Good-by, old man; good-by. 

“Kid! I say—a—sink a hole above the 
pup, next to the slide. I panned out forty 
cents on my shovel there. 

“ And Kid,” he stooped lower to catch 
the last faint words, the dying man’s sur- 
render of his pride. “I’m sorry—for— 
you know—Carmen.” 

Leaving the girl crying softly over her 
man, Malemute Kid slipped into his parka 
and snow-shoes, tucked his rifle under his 
arm, and crept away into the forest. He 
was no tyro in the stern sorrows of the 
Northland, but never had he faced so stiff 
a problem as this. In the abstract, it was 
a plain, mathematical proposition,—three 
possible lives as against one doomed one. 
But now he hesitated. For five years, 
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shouider to shoulder, on the rivers and 
trails, in the camps and mines, facing 
death by field and flood and famine, had 
they knitted the bonds of their comrade- 
ship. So close was the tie, that he had 
often been conscious of a vague jealousy 
of Ruth, from the first time she had come 
between. And now the severance must be 
hastened by his own hand. 

Though he prayed for a moose, just one 
moose, all game seemed to have deserted 
the land, and nightfall found the exhaust- 
ed man crawling into camp, light-handed, 
heavy-hearted. An uproar from the dogs 
and shrill cries from Ruth hastened him. 

Bursting into the camp, he saw the girl 
in the midst of the snarling pack, laying 
about her with an ax. The dogs had 
broken the iron rule of their masters and 
were rushing the grub. He joined the 
issue with his rifle reversed, and the hoary 
game of natural selection was played with 
all the ruthlessness of its primeval en- 
vironment. Rifle and ax went up and 
down, hit or missed with monotonous 
regularity ;. lithe bodies flashed, with wild 
eyes and dripping fangs; and man and 
beast fought tor supremacy to the bitterest 
conclusion. Then the beaten brutes crept 
to the edge of the firelight, licking their 
wounds, voicing their misery to the stars. 

The whole stock of dried salmon had 
been devoured, and perhaps five pounds of 
flour remained to tide them over two 
hundred miles of wilderness. Ruth re- 
turned to her husband, while Malemute 
Kid cut up the warm body of one of the 
dogs, the skull of which had been crushed 
by the ax. Every portion was carefully 
put away, save the hide and offal, cast to 
his fellows of the moment before. 

Morning brought fresh trouble. The 
animals were turning on each other. Car- 
men, who still clung to her slender thread 
of life, was downed by the pack. The lash 
fell among them unheeded. They cringed 
and cried under the blows, but refused to 
scatter till the last wretched bit had dis- 
appeared,—bones, hide, hair, everything. 

Malemute Kid went about his . work, 
listening to Mason, who was back in Ten- 
nessee, delivering tangled discourses and 
wild exhortations to his brethren of other 
days. 

Taking advantage of neighboring pines, 
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he worked rapidly, and Ruth watched him 
make a cache similar to those sometimes 
used by hunters to preserve their meat 
from the wolverines and dogs. One after 
the other, he bent the tops of two small 
pines toward each other and nearly to the 
ground, making them fast with thongs of 
moose-hide. Then he beat the dogs into 
submission and harnessed them to two of 
the sleds, loading the same with every- 
thing but the furs which enveloped Mason. 
These he wrapped and lashed tightly about 
him, fastening either end of the robes to 
the bent pines. A single stroke of his 
hunting-knife would release them and 
send the body high in the air. 

Ruth had received her husband’s last 
wishes and made no struggle. Poor girl, 
she had learned the lesson of obedience 
well. From a child, she had bowed and 
seen all women bow to the lords of crea- 
tion, and it did not seem in the nature of 
things for woman to resist. The Kid per- 
mitted her one outburst of grief, as she 
kissed her husband,—her own people had 
no such custom,—then led her to the fore- 
most sled and helped her into her snow- 
shoes. Blindly, instinctively, she took the 
gee-pole and whip, and “mushed” the 
dogs out on the trail. Then he returned 
to Mason, who had fallen into a coma; 
and long after she was out of sight, 
he crouched by the fire, waiting, hoping, 
praying for his comrade to die. 

It is not pleasant to be alone with pain- 
ful thoughts in the White Silence. The 
silence of gloom is merciful, shrouding 
one as with protection and breathing a 
thousand intangible sympathies; but the 
bright White Silence, clear and cold, 
under steely skies, is pitiless. 

An hour passed,—two hours,—but the 
man would not die. At high noon, the 
sun, without raising its rim above the 
southern horizon, threw a suggestion of 
fire athwart the heavens, then quickly 
drew it back. Malemute Kid roused and 
dragged himself to his comrade’s side. He 
cast one glance about him. The White 
Silence seemed to sneer, and a great fear 
came upon him. There was a sharp re- 
port; Mason swung into his aerial sepul- 
cher; and Malemute Kid, sole speck of 
life, lashed the dogs into a wild gallop as 
he fled across the snow. 
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EVOLUTION OF SHIPPING AND SHIPBUILDING 


IN CALIFORNIA —IV! 


THE WORK OF CAPTAIN PATRICK HENRY TIERNAN 


By E. M. 


Th early part of Captain Patrick 


Henry Tiernan’s life was spent in 
Clayton, Jefferson County, New 
York. As a boy, he was very fond of out- 
oi-door life, and the lake shore possessed 
great attraction for him. It was his close 
proximity to the St. Lawrence River, 
where the shadows of the Thousand Is- 
lands, with their lovely inlets and wooded 
slopes, that warmed the dormant enthusi- 
asm of the lad into an ambition strong 
enough to color all his future, and that 
turned his mind and attention toward the 
business which in after life he so success- 
fully followed. 
The northern part of New York had al- 
ways been known as a very patriotic sec- 
tion of the country, and young Tiernan 
had often heard of the “ Embargo Act ” of 
1807, in which the departure of any mer- 
chant vessel from American ports had 
been forbidden. He had heard how war 
was declared on June 18, 1812, and that 
in order to fight the invading British war- 
vessels that could easily pass from Lake 
Champlain to the St. Lawrence, through 
to Lake Ontario, and harass the lake 
shore of New York, Congress ordered 
a fleet of vessels to be built at Sackett’s 
Harbor in an incredibly short time. One 
of these vessels was never finished, and 
stood for many years, upon the stocks, 
housed over, the admiration and incen- 
tive of every boy in the neighborhood. 
Mr. Tiernan was never tired of looking at 
this reminder of old-time patriotism, and 
he knew by heart the history of that noble 
shipbuilder, Henry Eckford, who, born in 
Scotland in 1775, was trained in his busi- 
ness on American soil. He began business 
for himself in New York, in 1796, and 
among other vessels he built, was the Rob- 
ert Fulton, in which in 1822 he made the 
first successful trip in a craft of that kind, 


to New Orleans and Havana. In Septem- 
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ber, 1812, Captain Chauncey sent Henry 
Eckford and forty ship carpenters to Sack- 
ett’s Harbor, and very soon a respectable 
little American fleet was afloat on the lake. 
Mr. Tiernan was never happier than when 
some old Revolutionary pensioner would 
tell how these vessels were constructed out 
of the virgin forest. The trees were cut 
down, whipsawn into logs, frames, knees, 
and timbers, stanch and true, for the 
building of these “ships of State,” and 
his boyish soul was fired with patriotic 
ardor, when he was told that the old Mo- 
hawk, that did such fearful damage to the 
enemy with her forty-four guns, was built 
from out the forest in thirty-four days, 
and other vessels in but little longer time. 
Hearing of and seeing the results of these 
noble achievements of the early part of 
our country’s history only served to stimu- 
late his determination to learn the busi- 
ness of shipbuilding, so he served a regu- 
lar apprenticeship in Captain John Oades’ 
shipyard, and while there worked on many 
vessels afterward well known in the mari- 
time world. After working as journey- 
man for a year or two in the same yard, he 
left Clayton for Chicago. At that time 
Chicago was not the great railroad center 
that she now is, nor was it an easy place to 
reach; but with his tools and his trade, a 
stout heart, willing hands, and a steady 
brain, he boarded one of the lake boats, 
steamed up Lake Ontario, through the 
Welland Canal, into Lake Erie, out the 
St. Croix River into Lake Huron, thence 
through the Straits of Mackinac, into Lake 
Michigan, and finally landed at Chicago 
with considerable respect for lake travel- 
ing, and “ Chicago intercommunication.” 
He came through on a propeller called 
the Gcnessee Clef, built by George Steers, 
of New York. She was a low-pressure 
boat, and made good time on her long trip 
from Ogdensburg to Chicago. 


1 See OVERLAND, Vol. XXV, pages 5, 122, 285. 
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Tiring of the Windy City, Mr. Tiernan 
left there and went to St. Louis, where he 
worked on a ship intended for the then 
“new ” Californian trade. Captain Lup- 
ton, of New York, was the builder. The 
yard was situated on the bank of the 
river, and on an incline. The vessel neared 
completion, when it began to rain, and it 
poured as though the heavens had opened, 
so that the carpenters actually had to put 
on rock ballast and anchor her to land, to 
prevent her from floating off the stocks 
into the Mississippi River before she was 
planked. But at last she was finished, 
launched and sent off on her long journey, 
but never came nearer California than 
Acapulco, where she was condemned, and 
afterward used as a coal-hulk. Mr. Tier- 
nan now returned to Chicago, where he 
built a steamer for Lake Winnebago. She 
was a high-pressure boat called the Pey- 
tonia, and was intended for the Fox River 
trade between Oshkosh and Fond du Lac. 
He then built, in 1850, at Fort Howard, 
Wisconsin, a side-wheel steamer 100 feet 
long, 110 feet over all; beam, 18 feet— 
over all, 30 feet; hold, 4 feet. She was 
called the Pioneer, and was the first 
steamer built at Fort Howard. She, too, 
was intended for the Fox River trade, and 
her owner was Captain U. H. Peak, a 
member of the Wisconsin Legislature. 
Mr. Tiernan then went to Neewa, on Lake 
Winnebago, and there he built a side- 
wheel, high-pressure boat, called the 
Jenny Lind. She was 124 feet over all, 
20 feet beam, and 4 feet depth of hold. 
The machinery for this boat was built in 
Chicago, and hauled ten miles by ox-teams 
through the woods, then put on a lighter, 
and lowered through the rapids of the 
Fox River, from the site of the now flour- 
ishing city of Appleton (then boasting 
but one house, which was postoffice, hotel, 
and blacksmith shop, all in one) to the 
town of Neewa, where the boat was built. 
This was Mr. Tiernan’s first venture, in 
which he owned a quarter. After the boat 
was afloat, Captain Tiernan took com- 
mand of her, brought her up Fox River 
(which had just then been opened to navi- 
gation by the United States Government), 
through the “ Locks,” down the Wisconsin 
into the Mississippi, and laid her up for a 
time at Galena. Here he fitted her up for 
a ferry-boat to run between Galena and 
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Dubuque. One of the trips of the Jenny 
Lind was a memorable one, and full of 
excitement. Captain Tiernan took her up 
the St. Peter’s River, under a charter with 
a French firm, whose headquarters was at 
St. Paul’s, the head of navigation, and who 
were agents for the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. He was sent up for a load of furs, 
about 140 tons, and they were delivered 
by a band of Indians, who were led by a 
couple of white men. The valuable furs 
were packed inside old skins, for pro- 
tection, each package weighing about one 
hundred pounds, and they had been 
brought hundreds of miles through the 
trackless forests on wooden wagons, with 
wooden wheels, in which not a piece of 
iron had been used. When they came to 
a river which they would have to cross, the 
Indians would harness ponies and cows to 
the wagons, and splash or swim their way 
across, the fine furs getting no damage, 
because of their having been packed so 
carefully. The stopping-place was at the 
head of navigation, at a place called Blue 
Earth, and it being the dry summer sea- 
son, there was not much water in the river. 
One time the boat struck the bottom and 
grounded. ‘hey tried to pull her off, but 
it was no go; so they looked around for a 
convenient tree on the bank astern. 
Stretching a hawser from this tree to an- 
other on the opposite side (or failing the 
tree, a stake driven into the bank), they 
hauled the hawser taut; several trees with 
heavy branches were cut down, the butts 
set, pointing down the river, upon the 
hawser, while the branches pointed up 
stream, and gradually imbedded them- 
selves in the sand. In a little while the 
“yip-rap ” was finished. Another turn on 
the hawser, and the water was raised 
enough to float the boat, when away trees, 
branches, sand and boat would rush down 
stream. This experience was repeated 
twice, and in addition, they had to “ tie- 
up” to the river’s bank, every time they 
needed fuel, in order to cut wood. 

She was the first steamboat to run 
on the Fox River, and they had to stop 
every little while on the trip to cut down 
trees, break down bridges, and to almost 
dig a channel. 

On this trip they had four French voy- 
ageurs with their families on board. These 
people had never seen a steamboat, and 





























they thought it almost an-invention of the 
Evil One. After steaming day after day, 
it was found out that they did not know 
the name of the place they were going to, 
and all the Captain could get out of them 
was, “Next bend,—next bend.” 

Finally, after several days’ traveling, a 
landmark known only to themselves was 
sighted, and the passengers were landed in 
what was apparently a trackless wilder- 
ness, but which to them was home, and 
they seemed perfectly assured of their po- 
sition. On the return trip, the Jenny 
Lind came down to St. Paul on the Miss- 
issippi, expecting to get towing to do, but 
in this they were disappointed. So, as both 
business and water was in a low condition, 
the boat was again laid up at Galena. 
Later she was sold to a Rock Island com- 
pany, where she was used to tow rafts on 
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Lake Pepin, where the famous “ Lovers’ 
Leap,” so well known in Indian legend, 
is to be seen. Captain Tiernan now re- 
turned to Green Bay, where his people 
lived, to bid them good-by, as he had 
finally made up his mind to go to Califor- 
nia. So in October, 1852, he went on to 
New York, stayed there about three weeks, 
looking up the new points in his business, 
and then left for California on the steamer 
Star of the West, belonging to Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt, the very same vessel that 
was afterward placed at the country’s ser- 
vice during the Civil War, and that went 
down off Fort Sumter. James King, now 
living near Haywards on a ranch, was 
chief engineer of her on her trip to San 
Juan. His son is now chief on the tug 
Millen Griffith. From San Juan del Sud, 
Captain Tiernan came up the coast on the 
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well-known steamer of that day, the S. 8. 

Lewis. She was fitted up with what was 
called “geared machinery,” and was fam- 
iliarly called the “Old Grist-Mill.” The 
Lewis arrived off the harbor, January 1, 
1853, in the evening. It was thick and 
foggy—so much so, that the pilot not wish- 
ing to take the risk of crossing the bar 
under such circumstances, dropped anchor 
outside the Heads. 

On the morning of the 2d, the fog hav- 
ing lifted a little, the anchor was weighed, 
but she drifted off toward the shore. The 
pilot feared he would have to beach her, 
and about five in the afternoon they found 
she was making water so fast that it soon 
put out the fires. In the mean time a boat 
had been sent ashore with a messenger to 
confer with the owners, and they, after 
making the necessary arrangements, sent 
out the powerful tug Goliah to the relief 
of the Lewis. Her welcome whistle cheered 
every heart, but she stood off and on, and 
would not take the tow until the question 
as to salvage had been settled. Captain 
Wright, familiarly known as “ Bully 
Wright,” the owner of the Goliah, was a 
keen business man, who did not propose 
to lose a good stroke of business by being 
in a hurry. Finally, all propositions ac- 
ceded to, he clapped on the hawser about 
sundown, took the Lewis in tow, and soon 
anchored her near what was then known 
as the “Lagoon,” or “ Washerwoman’s 
Bay.” The Goliah took the passengers 
off, and landed them in the city that even- 
ing. Mr. Bryant, late Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company’s Superintendent was chief 
engineer. The Goliah was built in New 
York, somewhere about 1846, and came 
out to California in the early *50s. She 
was owned by Captain Wright, and was a 
side-wheel boat, used as a towboat on the 
bay. The Goliah was afterward docked at 
Mare Island, under Mr. Lockwood’s super- 
vision, and forty feet added to her original 
length, so as to turn her into a passenger 
boat to run outside, and also to increase 
her carrying capacity. She was used for 
a year or two on the coast, when she passed 
into the hands of Captain Brown, of New 
York, and James Donohue, of this city. 
She was put in the passenger trade be- 
tween San Francisco and Sacramento, 
when she was bought off by the California 
Steam Navigation Company, and not be- 
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ing a serviceable boat for the river, she 
was hauled out on the ways at Steamboat 
Point, opposite “Old Weldon the watch- 
man’s house,” April 6, 1863, and under 
Captain Tiernan’s able supervision, thirty 
feet was taken out of her, shoved on one 
side, her bow and stern set together one 
foot apart, to allow all the refuse and chips 
to be thrown out, and in a few weeks she 
was again fit for service, now being eleven 
feet longer than her original length. 
Again the old giant was placed in the tow- 
boat service, and many a story could be 
told of her many years of heavy work and 
narrow escapes from wreck. She is still 
in service on the Sound in the interests of 
Captain Talbot. Captain Tiernan now 
started to make a reputation for himself 
on this Western Coast. About 1856 he 
built for Captains Lubbock and Brooks, 
the side-wheel steamer Paul Pry, to run on 
the Bay. Her keel was laid at the foot 
of Third Street, and she was launched 
with steam up. As she entered the water, 
the Captain rang the bells to back her. 
Jingle went the belis to stop, to go 
ahead straight for Pacific Street wharf. 
Boat and engines worked to a charm, and 
she was ready for business. Who of our 
old-timers can not remember the wooden 
figurehead of “ Paul Pry,” with his um- 
brella under his arm, his stovepipe hat, 
and his striped breeches, as set up near the 
pilot-house, and the long red pennant, with 
its bright legend, “Paul Pry”? Her 
length was 157 feet over all; beam, 29 
feet; hold, 9 feet. 

The stern-wheel steamer Peytonia was 
built at the foot of Third Street, in 1857. 
She was afterward hauled out, and 
changed into a side-wheeler. Then the 
steamer Petaluma was built at the same 
place, to run on the Bay and river, for 
Charles Minturn. She was 158 feet over 
all, 30 feet beam, and 9 feet depth of hold. 
Then the Sophie McLean was built at 
Steamboat Point, in 1858, to run on the 
Bay. She too was launched with steam 
up; and as her keel struck the water, she 
steamed away up the Bay, five or six miles, 
then turned back to the city, landed her 
guests at Broadway wharf, and next day 
went down to San Jose’s shipping point, 
Alviso, with passengers and freight. Ah! 
those were lively days for Alviso. She was 
run as an opposition boat against the Calli- 
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fornia Navigation Company. Captain 
- Foster, now chief of the Solano, formerly 
chief engineer for the Central Pacific 
ferry line, was chief engineer at that time 
of the McLean. She was 148 feet over all, 
29 feet beam, and 9 feet deep. 

The stern-wheel steamer Visalia was 
built at the junction of Fourth and Town- 
send Streets, near “ Beard’s old house.” 
Her length was 130 feet; beam, 24 feet; 
and 3 feet 8 inches hold. The stern-wheel 
steamer Milton S. Latham, partly owned 
by Captain Tiernan, was built as an oppo- 
sition boat, and her keel was laid at inter- 


section of Fourth and Townsend Streets. . 


She was 149 feet long, 28 feet beam, and 8 
feet depth of hold. In 1860 the stern- 
wheeler Swallow was built for the upper 
Sacramento traffic, just where the car- 
sheds of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company are opposite Fourth and Town- 
send, for Captain R. J. Vandewater. She 
was 145 feet long, 29 feet beam, and 3 
feet 6 inches deep. 

In 1861, along came the side-wheel 
steamer Sacramento, to run on that river, 
She was owned by Peter Donahue, and was 
169 feet long on water-line, 180 feet over 
all, 34 feet beam, and 10 feet depth of 
hold. Ferry transportation across the bay 
increasing, Captain Tiernan contracted 
with James Larue to build the side-wheel 
steamer Oakland (not the one at present 
running on the Bay, as she was formerly 
the Chrysopolis, a famous Sacramento 
River steamer built by Captain John G. 
North). The Oakland was built in the in- 
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terest of the Alameda people, as an oppo- 
sition to the steamers run by Charles Min- 
turn to Oakland and Alameda. They 
used to run up San Antonio Creek, lay uy 
over night at what is now East Oakland, 
then called “San Antone” or Brooklyn, 
and be ready to take the passengers across 


in the early morning. The Oakland was 


launched with steam up, went to Pacific 
Street wharf, and commenced running on 
her route the same week. This steamer 
was afterward refitted at Oakland Point 
by Andrew J. Stevens, for the Central Pa- 
cific Railroad Company, and was the first 
steamer to carry cars across the bay. She 
was built at the foot of Fourth Street, at 
the crossing of Townsend, and her length 
over all was 170 feet, 32 feet beam, 8 feet 
depth of hold. 

The steamer San Antonio was built 
about this time, at the town of San An- 
tonio, under contract with Captain Larue, 
by Captain Lockwood. The machinery 
that was placed in her had been in use on 
the old steamer Confidence, when she came 
from New York, in the early *50s. She 
was owned by the Cunningham and Van 
Pelt interest. A part of the same ma- 
chinery is in use on the El Capitan to-day, 
and was in the old Confidence when she 
came through the Straits of Magellan, in 
1852 or 753. 

Captain Tiernan now built the stern- 
wheel steamer Banner, at the foot of Third 
Street, in 1862, for Captain W. Pierce. 
She was 135 feet long, 24 feet beam, and 
3 feet 8 inches deep, and intended for the 
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up-river trade, as an opposition boat. Then 
the Esmeralda for Captain Washington 
Pitts. She was built in thirty days, and 
was 100 feet long, 24 feet beam, 3 feet 6 
inches deep. The stern-wheeler Lark was 
built at the foot of Fourth Street, in 1863, 
for Captain R. J. Vandewater. Her di- 
mensions were 150 feet long, 28 feet beam, 
and 3 feet 6 inches deep, and the stern- 
wheel steamer Governor Dana was also 
built at the same place. The Julia was 
now placed on the stocks for the California 
Navigation Company, in 1864,and intend- 
ed for the Stockton trade. She was 160 
feet long, 170 feet over all, 30 feet beam, 
and 9 feet depth of hold. The Julia’s 
engines were built in St. Louis, and were 
known as “poppet-valve engines.” They 
were shipped out to Captain Weeks, and 
the California Navigation Company 
bought them. The barges U. S. Grant, 
Ruby, Jacinto, and five others, were built 
in 1864, for the California Navigation 
Company’s river trade. 

Finding the city pushing out toward the 
South side, and the old landmarks disap- 
pearing, houses getting too close to the 
old shipyard at Steamboat Point, Captain 
Tiernan, as Captain North and. Captain 
Owen had done, went over on the Potrero. 
He located nearer the city than the others 
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of the trio, on what was known as Brad- 
shaw’s Point,—about where the Arctic Oil 
Works are now situated. Here the stern- 
wheeler Flora was built, in 1865, for the 
California Navigation Company. She 
was 138 feet long, 28 feet beam, 3 feet 6 
inches deep. Then the double-ender Ala- 
meda, a ferry-boat for Mr. A. A. Cohen, 
was built in 1865. Her length on keel, 
192 feet ; over all, 212 feet; 34 feet-beam, 
and 13 feet depth of hold. The engines 
put in the Alameda came from Detroit, 
and were owned by John Wright. They 
were old beam engines, and had been used 
on a Detroit river-boat, called the Dart, I 
think. A. A. Cohen utilized them for the 
Alameda. Then the side-wheel steamer 
Amador was built for the California Navi- 
gation Company, to run to Stockton. She 
was 218 feet over all, 38 feet beam, and 
11 feet depth of hold. In 1867, the scow- 
schooners Hlko and Truckee were built at 
the Potrero for the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road Company, to carry freight for the 
railroad before the freight steamers were 
built. Another steamer for A. A. Cohen, 
also for the ferry business, was built at 
the same place, in 1868. She was a side- 
wheel boat, 195 feet long, 215 feet over all, 
34 feet beam, and 15 feet deep. She was 
called the 1 Capitan, and is still running 
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in good condition on the bay. The stern- 
wheeler Pilot, built for Fassett, McCau- 
ley & Androus, in 1868, was 102 feet long, 
22 feet beam, and 4 feet 6 inches deep. 
Then the stern-wheel steamer Red Bluff 
was built for California Navigation Com- 
pany, in 1868, and her dimensions 
150 feet long, 30 feet beam, and 3 feet 8 
inches depth of hold. In 1867 the pro- 
peller McPherson was built for the United 
States Government, for Captain R. J. 
Vandewater. Then the scow-schooner 
Mabel and Edith was built at the Potrero 
for A. A. Cohen in 1868, and she was run 
for many years by Captain Geo. F. Whit- 
comb on the Bay in the freight-carrying 
trade. The stern-wheeler Gila was set up, 
taken apart, and shipped to Colorado 
River, to order of B. F. Hartshorne, now 
of New York. She was 140 feet long, 29 
feet beam, and 34 feet deep. Also the 
stern-wheeler Mojave, sent down under the 
same conditions. The barge Gilacitos was 
set up and shipped for Colorado Naviga- 
tion Company. The stern-wheeler Sonoma 
was built on the Potrero for Steffen 
Brothers, in 1874,—130 feet long, 27 feet 
beam, and 4 feet deep. She is now owned 
by the California Transportation Com- 
pany, and runs in the fruit-trade. The 
stern-wheeler Constine was built in 
1874; and the barge Governor Hayes was 
built at Oakland Point, in 1876, for the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company, and 
is 225 feet long, 43 feet beam, 6 feet 6 
inches deep. In 1880, Captain Tiernan 
built the barge Garfield at Oakland Point 
for the Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany,—226 feet long, 43 feet 6 inches 
beam, and 6 feet 6 inches deep. Then he 
built a dredger for the railroad company ; 
also a patent cleaner for the hull of a 
vessel to be used without hauling the vessel 
out on the ways. 

The Newbern belonged to the Govern- 
ment, but became useless to the country; 
so Captains Hartshorne and Wilcox bought 
her for the Colorado River and Gulf 
trade. Captain Tiernan took the contract 
to repair her and fit her for passenger traf- 
fic. Her freight capacity was enlarged, a 
new deck was put in, and several state- 
rooms were added. It was expected that 
two months would complete the job, but 
as time went on, there did n’t seem to be 
any less men employed. ~ 
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Mr. Hartshorne came down one day and 
said, “ Tiernan, when will you get rid of 
those caulkers? ” 

“They will be through Saturday night, 
sure. You will not find one aboard Mon- 
day morning.” 

Monday morning arrived, and the Cap- 
tain reported that the ice-house was leak- 
ing, and must be repaired. A caulker was 
sent in to do the work, and about eleven 
A. M. down came Captains Hartshorne and 
Wilcox. 

Hartshorne looked around, and with a 
smiling face, addressed Captain Tiernan 
with, “So you did get rid of those caulk- 
ers?” 

“Oh, yes,” was the answer, when sud- 
denly the muffled thud of the caulker’s 
mallet was heard, and Hartshorne turned 
to Tiernan with fire in his eye and a ques- 
tion on his lips. 

“Oh, that’s only the ghost of the 
caulker, and the echoes of the knocks 
you ’ve been hearing all the week,” was 
the answer. 

The Newbern went ashore down the 
coast, some time ago, and her bones lie 
bleaching on the sands of the Golden 
Shore. 

In 1867, the schooner H. L. Tiernan’s 
keel was laid. She was 96 feet on the 
keel, 104 feet over all; 28 feet beam, and 
9 feet deep. She had a fine record as a 
deep-sea vessel; but like many another 
good ship, she lies wrecked on the coral 
banks of one of the South Sea islands. 

In 1869, the Dover was built for up-river 
trade. She was a stern-wheel boat, owned 
by the California Navigation Company, 
and was 140 feet long, 32 feet beam. In 
1870, the Mare Island was built to run as 
a ferry-boat between Vallejo and the 
Mare Island Navy-Yard. She was 
owned by John Maguire, and is 120 feet 
long, 28 feet beam, and 8 feet deep. She 
ran for some years in the Berkeley Soap 
Company’s service, and on the opening of 
the Klondike rush was towed up the coast 
for service on the Yukon. 

At North Beach, for Peter Donahue, in 
connection with Captain Charles White, 
contractor, and Captain Wm. Gates, sup- 
erintendent, Captain Tiernan modeled and 
designed the side-wheel, double-ender J'ib- 
uron, in 1884. She is 220 feet long, 240 
feet over all; 344 feet beam, and 134 feet 
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hold. Her engines were low-pressure, and 
were built at the Union Iron Works, 
owned by Peter Donahue, and were the 
first engines exhibited at the first Me- 
chanics’ Fair, which was held on the block 
now occupied by the Lick House on corner 
of Sutter and Montgomery Streets, San 
Francisco. These engines had a queer his- 
tory. They were built by Mr. Donahue, 
sold to Ben Holladay, resold to the Cali- 
fornia Navigation Company, when Holla- 
day failed, bought back again by Peter 
Donahue, and stored for many years on 
Brannan Street, before they were at last 
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engines were built by the Fulton Iron 
Works. They are low-pressure beam en- 
gines, 

In 1875, Tiernan hauled out, at Oak- 
land Point, for the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road Company, the side-wheel steamer 
Chrysopolis, (originally built by Captain 
John G. North, for the Sacramento River, ) 
and turned her into a double-ender ferry- 
boat. Her length, as changed, is 261 feet 
7 inches, on keel—282 feet 7 inches on 
deck ; breadth of beam, 40 feet 10 inches; 
depth of side amidships, 17 feet 6 inches; 
depth at ends, 15 feet 3 inches. She is now 
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put in service, and they are acknowledged 
to be doing fine work to date. In 1890, 
the side-wheel steamer Ukiah was built 
for Mervyn Donahue. John Dickey was 
the contractor and Captain Tiernan mod- 
eled, drafted to full size, and superintend- 
ed the building of the boat. The Ukiah 
is a passenger ferry-boat, also a car-boat, 
having two tracks on deck. Her length on 
keel is 271 feet; length on deck, 291 feet; 
breadth of beam, 42 feet,—over all, 78 feet 
8 inches; depth of hold, 15 feet 6 inches; 
draft, light, 6 feet; tonnage, gross, 2,- 
564.42—net, 2,018.77; length of cabin, 
177 feet; speed per hour, 18 miles. Her 


called the Oakland, and makes her regular 
trips across the Bay, fog or no fog, as good 
as when first launched. 

During the same year, a side-wheel, 
double-ender steamer and car-boat was 
built at Oakland Point for the railroad 
company and called the Z'’ransit. Her 
length is 337 feet 10 inches on deck ; beam, 
40 feet 4 inches; depth of sides, 17 feet 
5 inches; depth of ends, 15 feet 3 inches. 
Her fastenings are trunnels, composition 
bolts, and spikes. It was a great mistake 
in the early days .of steamboat building 
to use copper-washed or composition 
spikes, on account of the action of the sea- 
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water on the copper sheathing. The cop- 
per nails holding the sheathing in place 
came in contact with the composition fast- 
enings and formed a sort of battery, which 
in three years’ time would almost entirely 
destroy the fastening. One could pick out 
the nails with one’s fingers, the spikes hav- 
ing the appearance of pieces of wire. In 
1883, the side-wheel double-ender passen- 
ger-boat called the Piedmont was built at 
Oakland Point for the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company. She measured 252 
feet on keel; on deck, 273 feet. She is 
running regularly to Oakland pier. In 
1870, the double-ender Thoroughfare was 
built; she also is a side-wheeler, and her 
keel was laid at the foot of Second Street, 
also for the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company. She is 247 feet 6 inches long; 
266 feet over all, 38 feet breadth of beam, 
midships, 14 feet 6 inches; same at ends. 
The Thoroughfare was the first regular 
car-boat built for transferring cars over to 
San Francisco. Sixteen cars is her ca- 
pacity. 

In 1879, he built, at Oakland Point, for 
the railroad company, the great side- 
wheel, double-ender ferry and car boat 
Solano. This boat was the dream of the 
late Senator Stanford, who decided in 
favor of a steamboat for carrying cars 
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across the straits, instead of a bridge. 
which was preferred by his business asso- 
ciates. His confreres thought a 450-foot 
boat could never be handled in the swift 
current of the Straits of Carquinez, but 
time has proved that Mr. Stanford’s idea 
was a good one. The Solano is, indeed, 
a wonderful vessel. She has four rudders 
at each end. She carries two vertical 
beam engines of sixty-inch diameter and 
twelve feet stroke. The wheel-shafts are 
placed sixteen feet apart, eight feet each 
side of center of length of boat, not being 
in direct line of each other across the boat. 
Engines are placed in center of boat, leav- 
ing about four feet between cranks for 
walking around. Old steamboat engineers 
will ask why that change was made. It 
was done in order to add twelve cars to her 
carrying capacity. The first plan was to 
have engines on the sides of the boat; in 
that case each engine would take up 
twelve feet of space, making twenty-four 
feet, and that would only leave room for 
three tracks, or thirty-six cars. Captain 
Tiernan’s way of locating the engines on 
the car-boat, leaves room for four tracks, 
adding twelve cars, making forty-eight 
cars for a full load. There is no steam- 
boat in the world built like her. Her 
wheels are placed on each side, in just the 
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same position as two sailors in a yawl- 
boat on seats three feet apart, one pulling 
a starboard oar, the other pulling a port 
oar. Captain Tiernan believes that there 
has been nothing since Robert Fulton got 
out his patent from Washington to pro- 
tect his genius in steamboat-building, just 
like the Solano. Her dimensions are as 
follows, length on keel, 406 feet ; length on 
water-line, 415 feet; length on deck, 424 
feet; breadth of beam, 64 feet; breadth 
over all, 116 feet ; depth of side midships, 
18 feet 5 inches ; ; depth at ends, 15 feet 10. 
inches ; light draft, 5 feet; loaded, 6 feet 
5 inches ; tonnage, gross, 3,549.31. 

The Piedmont was the last boat Captain 
Tiernan built, and he began to think it 


was time to take a rest and give the native 
sons of the Golden West a chance. Com- 
petition being so strong, there was little 
chance for making any money in steam- 
boat building and pay one’s debts; so he 
concluded to retire into private life. 

When he was finishing up the Ukiah, , 
he was bantered by Senator Stanford as 
to what he would do, after living such a 
busy life, 

“ Start a chicken ranch,” 
acteristic response. 

Captain Tiernan is in excellent health 
at the present writing, and is still living in 
the Potrero, amid the scenes of many of 
his triumphs. 


was the char- 
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ANCING in the wintry air, 
Nodding in the sun, 


From the northern mountains fair, 
Fitting scent doth come 
For Titania’s perfumed dell, 
Green-lit, fern-hid, sweet, 
And what thy blooms in beauty tell, 
The birds in song repeat. 


Ah, airy bells; ah, fairy bells, 
Rose-tint, or snowy white, 

Peeping from your glossy bough 
In shy and sweet delight. 

From sunny lair in balmy air, 
We know you from afar, 

And e’en the keen December rain 
Your beauty dare not mar. 


The East is white with ice and snow,— 
We, with these fragile blooms, 

And for the bitter winds that blow 
Are wafted their perfumes, 

Till on the brink ef highland cliff, 
Or at the mountains’ feet, 

Their fragrance tells, in dainty whiff, 
That spring is coming, sweet! 


Lulu McNab. 














Starting for the Philippines — The /nudiana, June 27, 1898 


CAMPAIGNING IN 


THE PHILIPPINES 


WITH COMPANY I OF THE FIRST CALIFORNIA VOLUNTEERS 


By PANDIA RALLI 


T IS neither with the aim, or even with 
the hope, of adding anything of value 
to the literature that has already 

poured in from all quarters, from every 
sort and condition of men, upon the dif- 
ferent periodicals and magazines of this 
country, that I undertake this narrative. 
Nor is it with the intention of criticising 
those above me. Least of all—less even 
than the stay-at-home—is the private in 
a position to judge of what are the inten- 
tions of his superiors, or even what are 
the occurrences taking place around him. 
Besides, on the very face of it, criticism 
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from the ranks would be but a production 
of worthless presumption. Still, I have 
my hopes that this short account will be 
not without its interest to those who, with 
relations or friends during the late war, 
would solicit a plain and unvarnished ac- 
count of the life and probable environ- 
ments around them during their cam- 
paign in the Philippine Islands. 

From our departure, on the 25th of 
May, on the City of Peking, when amidst 
a thunder of enthusiasm and tears rarely 
witnessed before at the embarkment of 
troops, and better to be felt than de- 
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scribed, we sailed away together with our 
fellow troopships, the Australia and the 
Sydney, from warm-hearted San Fran- 
cisco, to our docking at the Hawaiian 
Islands on the first of June,—there to 
fall in with our escort, the Charleston,— 
nothing of more than personal interest be- 
fell us. 

Although the seas were calm, there was 
the usual amount of seasickness, and the 
abject suffering of the inexperienced 
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The hurry, too, in which the expedition 
had been got together was not without its 
attendant evils. Much of ‘the provisions 
that were to have been for use during the 
voyage were in some inaccessible recess of 
the hold, necessitating the appearance at 
meals of salt pork with a regularity that 
was not altogether appreciated by the 
many who did not possess a co-ordinate 
appetite for fat salt bacon. 

One galley for the officers and one for 
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sailor,—or, rather, soldier,—the usual 
placid superiority of those who “never 
felt better in all their lives,” the usual 
amount of petty squabbling, which goes 
on in every steamer where many men of 
different grades and ideas are thrown 
together, and the usual amount of card- 
playing, smoking, bad language, and 
book-reading, to while away the tedium of 
a long sea-voyage. 


the men were not sufficient to meet with 
the demand upon them; and every square 
inch on deck found a body recumbent on 
it during the enervating heat of the day, 
with not the space for a fly to crawl be- 
tween. 

Still, in spite of all these petty discom- 
forts, the United States Government, in 
transporting such large bodies of men 
without any casualties, and with but very 
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few sad exceptions, with no loss of life, 
nearly seven thousand miles across a tropi- 
cal sea, has probably made a record of 
power and independence of spirit that the 
wondering world will find hard to beat. 

A great deal of the credit, however, lies 
with the brighter intelligence and superior 
handiness of the Yankee Volunteer him- 
self. Europe has so drilled her soldiers 
that the only medium of thought they 
have left them is through their officers ; 
but the American is able to rig up his 
own shower-bath, keep himself clean, sling 
his own hammock, made out of some odds 
and ends of canvas,—found goodness 
knows where,—and make his life more 
bearable by a thousand little ingenious 
contrivances without a word of direction 
from anybody. 

The first indication that we were ap- 
proaching land was given by the shoals of 
frightened flying-fish that would spring— 
or shall I say fly?—out of the water on 
the disturbance of our steamer’s prow. 
For a little while they would scud along 
the surface of the placid Pacific, as though 
they were so many gigantic, glistening, 
sheeny-winged insects, and then plunge 
exhausted into its depths. Then came 
here and there a solitary sea-bird, keeping 
its own company, and last of all, a mist- 
like film on the edge of the horizon and a 
ery of “ Land ahead !” as everybody rushed 
to the ship’s side with straining eye. 

Soon the cloudy mass detached itself 
with more distinct relief, showing itself to 
be a long line of low-lying reefs. Through 
them as the purple rays of the fast-setting 
sun shot out its dying rays, we steered our 
course into Honolulu, escorted by a cu- 
rious crowd of native craft of all sizes, 
shapes, and conditions. 

In quiet Honolulu the arrival of our 
boys in blue was an episode, and with true 
American energy they thronged the wharf, 

- white and colored jostling one another in 

their enthusiasm to show us what way 
their welcome lay and for whose arms 
they would bode success. 

That night, of course, we had not the 
privilege to land. But still we were agree- 
ably entertained by the sweet, low-pitched 
voices of the Kanakas, accompanied by the 
plaintive “ping-ping” of their mando- 
lins. Everybody has a voice in Honolulu, 
from the brawny, thick-set native that 
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shovels coal on the dock for a living to 
the slight-built, somewhat effeminate 
clerk, with just a shade of tawn to his 
countenance, and who wears immaculate 
white clothes, fingers a massive gold chain, 
and drinks strong liquors like a white 
man. 

Hawaii is par excellence the land of 
song and flowers,—a land of sweet old- 
world customs. With the Greeks of old, 
before he pays his due to Bacchus the 
Kanaka must crown himself with a flower- 
wreath, and then he gets drunk in a dig- 
nified manner. 

Everybody finds time to be polite and 
furnishes ungrudgingly any information 
that he thinks may be of interest. 

Sleepy, happy-go-lucky Honolulu is the 
exact antithesis of our striving, bombastic, 
healthy Western towns, which owe their 
very vices to their own nervous energy. 

But let us return to our sheep before 
we lose ourselves and our subject in the 
green fields and byways of moralizing. 
Next morning, after a parade through the 
town, we were given our long-yearned- 
for freedom. 

Honolulu is entirely different in ap- 
pearance to San Francisco. There are no 
blocks of buildings pointing ever skyward, 
with spacious thoroughfares, and the 
never-ceasing grind of traffic. Honolulu, 
with its thirty thousand inhabitants, 
struggles onward from the luxuriant 
country residence of the well-to-do, nest- 
ling in the midst of trim, well-kept 
grounds, toward the business quarters. 
There the stores need show no shame 
when compared to those of any other city. 
Most of the manufactured goods retailed 
by them are of San Francisco origin, and 
the week’s sea-voyage does not seem ma- 
terially to have added to their price. 
Then, on through the Chinese and Jap- 
anese precinct, with the same narrow 
streets, squalid dwellings, evil odors, and 
picturesque dirt, that the unalterable Ori- 
entals carry with them wherever they go. 

Now comes a glimpse of the blue Pacific, 
and we are on the wharf, whose dilapi- 
dated condition hardly does justice to the 
commercial importance of the town. 

After a parade through the streets the 
troops were given the liberty of the Gov- 
ernmental Building by the Chamber of 
Deputies, and many of our men had the 
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honor of an introduction to President 
Dole. A good many mothers in San 
Francisco must have been surprised to 
receive letters from their sons on paper 
bearing the heading of the Hawaiian Gov- 
ernment. 

In the afternoon the requisite time to 
take in the town at our own leisure was 
granted us. To show the friendly spirit 


of hospitality in which our advent was re- 


garded by the Hawaiians, a money grant 
had previously been raised, and everything 
was made free to us, a privilege which I 
do not believe in any case was abused. 
Perhaps the most popular amusement 
was a ride on the cable-car through the 
National Park and a dip in the sea at the 
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Wakiki Baths. A sea-bath in tropical cli- 
mates like Honolulu is rather to be classed 
as a necessity than a luxury. Everybody 
takes his daily dip in the ocean, from the 
pompous professional man to the lowly 
coolie, as a safeguard against the fiery 
heat of the noonday sun. The natives 
rank amongst the world’s most expert 
swimmers. But some of our boys by no 
means made a poor showing by their side, 
and at high diving fairly outstripped 
them. 

All the bicycle stores had put their ma- 
chines at our disposal, and the roads were 
studded with soldiers astride of the whirl- 
ing wheel. 

One blind old man, who, like Scott’s 
minstrel, may have seen better days, enter- 
tained his audience by imitating the 
Charleston’s whistle and various different 
animal calls and cries. 

Then, as Pepys would say, once more to 
our ship for the night. As the darkness 
crowded out the brief twilight again were 
we the center of a crowd of canoes. This 
time the business-like methods of the na- 
tives declared itself; for they stolidly re- 
fused to sing except song for song. When 
they retired they were humming out in 
broken English variations of “On the 
Banks of the Wabash” and “Santa 
Claus.” 

But, in racing parlance, the star event 
of the occasion was a banquet given us on 
the following day by our hospitable enter- 
tainers beneath the shady trees of the 
beautiful Government Park. Everything 
in the edible line that runs, flies, or swims, 
had a representative on those Gargantuan 
tables. Holding the place of honor 
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amongst them were platters of barbecued 
sucking-pig, which is the Hawaiian na- 
tional dish. Our fair attendants were the 
same ladies who had the responsibility of 
being the prime movers in its being trans- 
. formed into definite shape; after, to ex- 
press it in good old “journalese,” the 
dainties had been done ample justice to, 
they entertained us with the pleasure of 
their company. Each soldier was pre- 


sented on leaving with a silk badge, bear- 
ing an appropriate inscription under the 


crossed American and Hawaiian flags. By 
the bye, the fruit would have made an epi- 
cure’s mouth water. There were mangoes 
with rich custard taste, their yellow flesh 
bursting out beneath their harsh green 
skins; fragrant bananas, with a delicate 
flavor wholly unknown to their dried-up 
kin in San Francisco, and juicy pine- 
apples that it was impossible to “ ware 
hands off,” in spite of their evil reputation 
as conducive to dysentery. 

There is no color line drawn in Hono- 
lulu. The higher class of the native popu- 
lation, who are well-educated and capable 
of filling any liberal profession with 
credit, mix on the same terms of equality 
with their white brethren. 

Whilst in Honolulu many of us paid 
their army barracks a visit. A great many 
of the officers have served in our army or 
in the National Guard, having drifted 
back into their old profession. The pay is 
liberal and the duties are light and mostly 
of the ornamental description. The band 
is entirely composed of native musicians, 
and would be a credit to any nation. On 
several occasions they have traveled to out- 
side countries. 

But, alas! all good times have an end- 
ing to them, and next day we gazed our 
last on the hospitable shores of Honolulu, 
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and heaving our anchor, set sail once more 
ever southward. 

For a time a steam launch kept up to 
us, and a solitary shark. Finally the 
steamer fell behind amidst a liberal wav- 
ing of handkerchiefs and hearty cheers, 
and Mr. Shark, finding that nothing was 
coming to his maw, with a disappointed 
shake of his wicked old head struck off in 
another direction. 

We had not long settled down to the 
routine of the daily life on board ship 
when our campaign uniform was issued to 
us. The uniforms were of a russet-brown 
color and of strong, serviceable canvas; 
but, unhappily, they had been so hur- 
riedly put together by the contracting par- 
ties that apparently no attention had been 
paid to their approximate sizes. So lib- 
eral were they in the matter of length 
and girth, that one coat could shelter two 
soldiers with ease and room to spare. As 
the leggins that were shortly given out 
were on the same lavish scale, it took the 
first shower of rain for our traps to shrink 
and show that they formed any part of us. 

One never-failing source to while away 
the tedium of a long sea-voyage was the 
formation of numerous mock secret so- 
cieties, with all the paraphernalia of test- 
words, grips, hand-shakes, etc., of their 
more seriously inclined brethren, under 
the fanciful names of the “Scouts,” 
“ Robbers’ Roost,” ete. One of them, the 
“ Ratters,” of Company E, had a fine thor- 
oughbred fox-terrier as their emblem. He 
honored them with his presence at the 
Presidio, and on several occasions has been 
under fire with them at Manila. 

Judge Dinkeydink also held a numerous 
court, and punished severely with a flat 
board all sorts of imaginary delinquencies. 
Al fresco concerts were given by the va- 
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rious companies, at which songs of every 
description were rendered, from the hum- 
ble negro melody to the more ambitious 
sentimental ballad, with an occasional 
sprinkling of songs not altogether of the 
Sunday-school order. 

Now that our legs became once more 

art and parcel of ourselves, we were daily 
drilled in the manual of arms, and went 
through the setting-up exercises as far as 
the cramped deck-space allotted to each 
company would allow. 

Once a week knapsacks and haversacks 
were the order of the day, and the ordeal 
of a heavy marching inspection had to be 
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Events mostly shaped themselves accord- 
ing to the tranquillity of the sea and the 
dexterity of the baker. 

All hands were of course aware that our 
ultimate destination was the Philippine 
Islands ; but beyond that we were in dense 
ignorance. Presently a rumor was wafted 
around that our course was changed, and 
that something would be doing in a day or 
two. This rumor took many shapes, and 
though many times attacked by poignant 
ridicule, refused to give up the ghost. We 
were to hoist Old Glory over the Caroline 
Islands, and there await the arrival of the 
other expeditions to make a concerted de- 
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gone through. Deep and low were the 
curses uttered by many an unfortunate 
private stewing in his own perspiration, as 
he stood at attention awaiting the Col- 
onel’s arrival. An occasional turbulent 
sea would produce sad havoc in the align- 
ment of the ranks. The rear ranks would 
find themselves flung topwards on the 
front, and then the front rank would re- 
turn the compliment by a rear movement 
on the toes of those behind. 

One endless and never-varying topic of 
conversation was the burning question of 
how many biscuits there would be for 
breakfast. There being only one stove 
at the baker’s disposition for the whole 
regiment, it was a grave uncertainty 
whether there would be one or two. 


scent on Manila; or the Charleston was to 
shell some mysterious island belonging to 
Spain, replete with Spanish soldiers and 
coal. Something was in the air, and every- 
body was agog with excitement and an- 
ticipation. 

That the Charleston was spoiling for a 
fight was soon made evident, for a signal 
came to us from her to heave to during 
target practice. Circling around us, she 
discharged gun after gun. First the flash 
was visible, and then was heard the boom- 
ing report. We could see the water dashed 
up of all sides as the shells ricochetted 
along its surface. Next day witnessed the 
same performance, only instead of the 
big guns the smaller fry and the quick- 
firing had their innings. After this little 
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entertainment the Charleston steamed 
right up to the City of Peking and sent a 
boat over to us. Presently out it came 
in some mysterious manner or other that 
our destination was the Ladrone Islands, 
and that, willy-nilly, the Charleston would 
coal there and incidentally replace the 
red-and-yellow flag of Spain by the Stars 
and Stripes. Great was the conjecturing 
as to the how, why, and wherefore, of the 
Ladrone Islands; few, if any, were versed 
sufficiently in geography to speak of them 
with any degree of precision. 

At length, early one morning, some- 
where about the 20th of June, came the 
ery of “ Land ahead! ” and a large penin- 
sula of naked, overswinging rock soon be- 
came visible to the naked eye. 

We slowed down considerably, with the 
Charleston ahead, keeping a bright look- 
out for dangers from the apathetic Span- 
iards, fortunately non-existent. ‘Then we 
came to an abrupt halt, whilst the Charles- 
ton shot ahead on her deadly mission. 

It was a white, misty, drizzly, uncom- 
fortable morning when she sneaked her 
way through the narrow gorge by which 
she was confronted. It was not long be- 
fore came two sharp reports, and her lead- 
colored hulk was draped in a cloud of 
smoke. This was to sound the bay for 
any submarine mines that might be re- 
posing at the bottom, all ready to strike, 
like some rattlesnake coiled with half-shut 
eyes, but none the less venomous on that 
account. 

Then the Charleston crawled perilously 
near to the shore. Seven shots from her 
three-pounders at the little fort of Santa 
Cruz, which protected all there was of 
Guam (the capital island of the Ladrone 
group), and Spain had handed another 
slice of her territory to Uncle Sam. Soon 
all three troopships were snugly at anchor 
about four hundred yards off the sandy 
stretch of Guam Island, and a landing 
party of marines was disembarked to take 
formal possession of the Ladrones. This 
was a task of the utmost delicacy and 
acutest danger. A most serious opposi- 
tion was to be encountered. To grasp the 
islands it was necessary to attach the per- 
son of the Governor-General, and the 
worthy Governor was not in town. In 
fact, he was at his country residence, six 
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miles out, protected by a body-guard of 
fifty-odd war-worn veterans. Before our 
troops set out on this dangerous enter-. 
prise, the garrison of the Santa Cruz 
scored them with reproaches. According 
to them, this rude awakening was the 
first information received of war between 
the United States and Spain. They at 
first believed that the Charleston was hon- 
oring them with a salute, had they not 
been made unpleasantly aware of the con- 
trary by the cloud of cement, dust, and 
mortar, that flew upward from the dis- 
mantled old fort as soon as struck by the 
shells. Their arms were taken away from 
them and they were marched on board 
the battle-ship as prisoners of war. 
Meanwhile the marines had possessed 
themselves of the person of the Governor- 
General. Indeed, the poor gentleman was 


hardly in a position to resist our brigade 
with any definite hope of success. His 


fifty gallant trusties had made themselves 
scarce on sighting our advance-guard and 
very probably are still under way. 

Thus on the 20th of June did we bold 
men and true from the State of California 
take possession of the Ladrone Islands! 
And as Old Glory cut the breeze and the 
last gun of the salute rolled away in dis- 
tant thunder, rose from every throat a 
hearty cheer for a bloodless victory that 
in heralding yet again the impuissance of 
poor, decrepid old Spain did not lack the 
ingredients for a comic opera. 

The Ladrone Islands, or Pirate Is- 
lands, so christened from the hordes of 
buccaneers that made use of them as their 
headquarters in the good old days, do 
not belie their name. It is true that the 
noble sea-rover has now no longer any ex- 
istence outside of the dime novels. But 
the old order, in giving way to the new, 
dieth not,—it does but change its form. 
It takes two Jews to beat a Greek and 
three Greeks to cheat an Armenian, but 
with a little coaching as to the modern 
requirements a Malay could, I believe, 
successfully cope with half a dozen Arme- 
nians, and their best at that. 

Round our ships surged the usual clus- 
ter of dugouts, crowded down with 
fruits of all descriptions. Very little 
money was disposable amongst us, as the 
Government had not yet paid us for our 
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two months’ services; but there still re-. 


mained here and there a random beer 
check. These were carefully polished and 
lowered down to the natives in buckets. 
These checks were handed from one to the 
other, and after a careful scrutiny the 
bucket was half-filled with green bananas 
or an unripe pineapple put in and then 
hoisted up again. ‘The beer check being 
innocuous and the green bananas being 
conducive to dysentery and other fatali- 
ties, it can hardly be said that the soldier 
got the best of the deal. 

The natives seemed to be entirely ig- 
norant of the approximate value of Ameri- 
can money, and believing the size was 
“the thing,” would part with more for 
the humble nickel than the dime. Some- 
thing like this ran their price-list, and no 
doubt they realized five times the amount 
of profit that they did through the regular 
channels of trade: Three bananas, 1 cent ; 
five limes, 1 cent; two native oranges, 1 
cent ; one pineapple, 1 cent; two mangoes, 
1 cent; one chicken, 25 cents; one monkey 
(alive), $2. The monkeys were a source 
of endless amusement. ‘They had a habit 
of every now and again breaking out into 
liberty. Then there would be a chase all 
over the rigging by the catlike sailors. 
For a time Mr. Jacko would defy his 
would-be captors and gibber defiance at 
them from the crosstrees as he would 
scratch his sides and wag his head. Then 
would come a time when worn out by his 
own exertions he would of his own accord 
make surrender. 

The natives are somewhat patriarchal in 
their habits. They dispense with all su- 
perfluous clothing, and knives and forks 
for table use are unknown. Fingers come 
cheaper, and are just as handy. They are 
adepts at weaving baskets and bottles that 
will hold water without leaking, and twist 
their rude earthenware into all manners 
of shapes. As a race their study must be 
most interesting, and much might be 
written about their characteristics, which 
in a resumé of this nature would be out of 
place. 

Four days were sufficient for the 
Charleston to complete coaling, and once 
more we “ picked up our heels ” and away 
we went. 

The climate had undergone a consider- 


able change—with the Ladrone Islands we 
had entered the rain-belt. A small black 
cloud, the “size of a man’s hand,” would 
presage the squall soon to sweep upon us. 
Then would come a capful of wind and a 
general stampede of all hands, with their 
blankets, below, before the rain could soak 
them through and through. In a trice the 
rain-drops would be savagely beating upon 
the decks with a sound as if light artillery 
had been turned loose upon them. Just as 
suddenly the sun would burst forth and 
the storm would have passed over us. 
Our first taste of the humors of a rough 


- sea was within twenty-four hours of our 


destination. That night it was impossi- 
ble to catch a wink of sleep. At one mo- 
ment the Peking seemed to rest on the pin- 
nacle of a mountain, the next to be crashed 
down to its base. Confusion reigned. 
The bunks had disgorged all their con- 
tents, and there was a glorious medley of 
moist pillows, clammy mattresses, and 
damp blankets, fraternizing with can- 
teens, platters, and tin cups, swimming 
all over the berth-deck. For very palpa- 
ble reasons the usual company concert 
was omitted. 

In the morning the storm gradually 
worked itself out, and we were able to rest 
our much shaken-up and aching bones. 
Some little excitement was afforded by the 
Charleston signaling to us to fall behind, 
as a strange sail was in sight. -It was no 
planned attack of the Spanish, but the 
Baltimore, which Dewey had sent out to 
await our arrival, and which had been 
hanging about for several days. 

Loud were the cheers that greeted the 
battle-ship as she closed in on to us, and 
great was the dipping of flags, the boom- 
ing of cannon, and the tooting of whistles. 
Then she took up her position alongside, 
and together we sailed for harbor. 

Sheltered in a long, narrow creek were 
three big German men-of-war, with the 
sun on their glistening white paint. One 
of them, as soon as we were sighted, 
swooped down, and after having taken an 
inventory to the best of her ability of 
everything on board, treated us to a 
salute. So close did she come up behind 
us that the proverbial biscuit could have 
been tossed from one deck to the other. 
Evidently the Germans were closely 
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watching events and wished to be well 

osted. Then came a booming from all 
the different foreigners and a cheer from 
our own ships as we steamed into the har- 
bor of Cavité and cast anchor in the midst 
of them for the night. 

Great was the enthusiasm that reigned 
on board amongst us travel-worn soldiers 
at the prospect of putting foot once more 
on terra firma. It looked more like busi- 
ness when, before they landed us in barges, 
fifty rounds of cartridges were distributed 
to each man. Then we were marched to 
barracks and left in peace to look around 
for the rest of the day. 

Cavité has the making of an excellent 
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much to those of our marines. The living- 
rooms were large, commodious, and well 
ventilated. In fact, like the Irishman’s 
coat, that was mainly built up of button- 
holes, the window-space occupied is a very 
important factor in tropical dwellings. 
One story was all they aspired to, and 
with a floor of red tiles, delightfully cool 
and easy to keep clean, and a framework 
of iron, backed up with concrete, an enor- 
mous degree of solidity is presented. 
Unfortunately, we were four compa- 
nies in a room, which necessitated packing 
us in like so many sardines in a box. The 
front-rank man would be obliged to sleep 
with his toes almost in the mouths of the 
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traffic center and commercial point of dis- 
tribution ; but up to now, of course, it has 
been unable to escape the Spanish dead- 
rot which affects everything within its 
grasp. There is a fine machine-shop and 
a huge crane, over which proudly floats 
the American flag. Also a railroad, which, 
needless to say, is out of working order. 
The barrack buildings occupy plenty of 
room and are well shaded. Indeed, our 
enemy’s soldiers and sailors, all reports to 
the contrary, seem to have been comfort- 
ably lodged and cared for. 

The barracks made over to us were for- 
merly occupied by the “Infanteria del 
Marina.” From the name I should 
think their duties must correspond very 


rear-rankers. However, we were hard- 
ened by now to such matters, which are of 
trifling importance during war-time. 

When we entered our quarters, with the 
exception of piles of broken-up cases, un- 
burnt private letters, and two or three 
gun-racks, the four bare walls contained 
nothing. Directly the inmates had rushed 
out to avoid Dewey’s fire, the Fil- 
ipinos had rushed in and plundered every- 
thing they could lay hands upon. The 
Filipinos, who au fond are only veneered 
savages, as looters make a shining success. 
Indeed, I think that one reason of their 
eternal opposition to Spanish rule was 
the hope of one day being able to sack 
Manila. 
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“Manila mucho rico,” they would say. 
“ Filipino mucho pobre.” It is a whine, 
which serves as their war-cry, and which 
they never tire of croaking. 

The Philippine language has nothing in 
common with Spanish, but both are gen- 
erally spoken by the natives. With us a 
few words of Spanish, intertwined with 
forceful English, was the medium of con- 
versation, eked out with an abundant use 
of signs. 

All the Filipinos go about with a full 
rig of knives and swords, hand-hammered 
out of files. Every one, if you will heark- 
en to him, is a soldier, and has killed half 
a dozen at least of the hated “ Castillos.” 
One thing is certain, soldier or not, he is 
sure to be a champion truth-twister. It 
is safer to discount three quarters of what 
you hear, and then a glimmering of the 
reality may be arrived at. Very quick at 
picking anything up, they are an agile, 
bare-footed, wiry race, stunted in stature, 
but capable of carrying a house across 
their shoulders at a dog-trot. Not at all 
infatuated with work, they are at times. 
forced into huge exertions, on account of 
the primitive tools and implements in use. 
Very suave are they in manner, and with 
great adaptability to take advantage of 
circumstances to their own profit, but 
treacherous and untrustworthy. 

As for their fighting qualities, my opin- 
ion is that they have been grossly exagger- 
ated. I have said before that the native 
statements are not reliable. They do not 
possess the reckless, ignorant bravery of 
the Indians, and their little knowledge of 
the tactics of modern warfare they apply 
with all sorts of absurd notions. If half 
the Spanish had been made away with 
after each encounter that they laid claim 
to, Spaniards would have become as ex- 
tinct as the dodo. They were entirely 
ignorant as to what the sights on their 
rifles were used for before we arrived. 
Their barrels were dirty, with half an inch 
of rust, and the bayonets, for the same 
reason, were immovable on the muzzle. 

Apparently, in action they fired from 
the hip, never bringing the piece up to the 
shouider; but when in the trenches would 
raise their guns high above their heads 
with both hands and fire from that ab- 
surd position. As long as they heard the 
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popping of their rifles they were happy, 
no matter in what direction the bullet was 
speeding. 

I do not wish by this to convey the idea 
that their help was not beneficial to us. 
On the contrary, they saved us many an 
arduous day with pick and shovel, many 
a weary outpost duty, and no doubt 
many a mother’s tear. All I wish 
to say is, that as the “men behind the 
gun” they lacked individual deadliness. 
Should they at any future time cause us 
any uneasiness, it will be from their num- 
bers, and not from the possession of any 
fighting qualities. 

Fatigue-work at Cavité was no “snap.” 
Most of the time when we were not drill- 
ing—and we drilled twice a day—we were 
hauling up ammunition and commissary 
stores from the wharves to the headquar- 
ters. Everything had to be handled in the 
most literal sense of the word, as there 
was no other means of transport. ‘I'he jeer 
at a soldier as enlisting for a lazy man’s 
life, whatever may be said about its ve- 
racity during the piping times of peace, 
has no truth in it whatever during a cam- 
paign. 

Our water supply depended on the rain- 
fall, which was received in the large sheet- 
iron tanks that are studded all over the 
Philippine Islands for that purpose. As 
we averaged only about one shower a day, 
there was a sufliciency for drinking pur- 
poses only. So when the welcome rain 
fell, there was a general stampede to the 
little back-yard to enjoy the luxury of a 
shower-bath. 

From there lay before us the panorama 
of the havoc wrought by Dewey when he 
first inserted his key into the Philippine 
lock. Straight ahead was the twisted mass 
of old iron that was all the remains of 
what once had been a lordly ironclad. All 
the side rails were twisted out of shape, 
large holes gaped in her side, the smoke- 
stacks had a pronounced list, and the ar- 
mor that protected her two big guns, not 
yet stripped from the deck, was embel- 
lished with a pronounced dimple. 

Groves of masts were visible in every 
direction, as also hulks rent with holes 
through which a man could crawl, too 
much damaged to make it worth our Gov- 
ernment’s time and money to have them 
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raised. One of the cruisers had caught 
fire whilst making a futile effort to escape. 
Her paintless, scorched sides still bore the 
flame-marks. Another lay immovably 
fixed on the sandy bar on which she had 
run aground, and was being slowly worked 
to pieces by the sea. The natives are 
afraid to approach these wrecks by night, 
as they say that the spirits of the dead sol- 
diers still haunt them. That, however, has 
not prevented them during the day from 
stripping them of everything removable. 

Anybody with revolvers or razors, which 
of course amongst us were conspicuous by 
their absence, could have netted a comfort- 
able fortune in no time. The natives were 
offering ten to fifteen dollars (Mexican) 
for a cast-iron revolver which could have 
been bought at a San Francisco pawn- 
broker’s for about one dollar of our money. 
Watches, too, were in great demand, and 
the louder the tick the greater their value. 

When we were off duty the little narrow- 
streeted town offered but small attraction, 
and the novelty of sauntering around and 
swallowing native sweetmeats and “ vino ” 
(a villainous compound of rank alcohol 
and aniseed, four or five glasses of which 
will make a man almost crazy) soon palled 
on the ordinary mortal. There was an old 
church, however, which well repaid a visit. 
Not because of what it had in it, but rather 
on account of what it had not in it! The 
insurgents had despoiled it in a very thor- 
ough and systematic manner. The old 
organ-pipes were dented up double and the 
strings and chords pulled out as if torn at 
by some giant hand. The altar was de- 
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spoiled of everything except a couple of 
battered brass vases. The shreds of the 
black cloth that covered it trailed on the 
ground, bearing the imprints of dusty 
feet. A few paper flowers were scattered 
here and there over the floor. It was as 
though a beautiful face, by some wizard 
touch, had been transformed into a flesh- 
less skull. Such sights as this cast into 
relief the possible horrors of war, of 
which, though we had heard much, we had 
as yet actually seen nothing. 

Something else, however, brought it be- 
fore us still more palpably, and that was 
the hospital for the wounded Spanish 
prisoners. ‘The Filipinos, who are quick 
at acquiring everything that comes to 
their notice, seem to be expert at banda- 
ging and dressing wounds. But that could 
not prevent the drawn look of agony on 
the pale, cadaverous face of the patient 
and the nervous twitching of his lips when 
a gaping wound in the foot from a spent 
ball is washed out with carbolic acid and 
then dusted with sulphur-powder, or when 
the bandages are removed from a shattered 
limb whose unknit bones protruded to 
view. It acted as a reminder that war is 
no respecter of persons; that the bullet is 
just as likely to deal death to the captain 
as to the private; that, should you fall, 
next year in San Francisco your left-hand 
man will probably be telling his family of 
the narrow escape he had, and how the 
man next to him got shot. Should the 
unlucky number, however, be his lot, then 
it will be your family and friends that will 
know of the hob-nob you had with Death. 
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Not a pleasant topic to dwell upon; but 
what has not the bitter mingled with the 
sweet ? 

The Spanish prisoners outside the hos- 
pital cooked their own food, which I be- 
lieve had rice as its staple. The prisoners, 
however, who were under our immediate 
supervision had issued almost the same 
rations as our own. It must also be re- 
membered, should these prisoners lodge 
any complaint on the score that the 
“juxuries of the season” were lacking, 
that we ourselves were not overfed, and 
that there had been a sad shrinkage of 
our “ fatties ” ever since we had marched 
away from the Presidio. 

The souvenir-mongers had a glorious 
time of it. The Spaniards before vacat- 
ing their stronghold had dumped all their 
unused ammunition into the sea. Case 
after case of Mauser cartridges we dragged 
ashore and despoiled of their contents. 
The German-silver cases, with their long, 
slender bullets, present quite an elegant 
appearance for a keepsake when properly 
polished. There was now and again a 
service button unearthed, or some other 
emblem, in the shape of crossed anchors 
or such like, which was carefully stowed 
away, probably with the intention of be- 
stowing it on Alice or Mabel “ when 
Johnnie comes marching home again.” 

Agriculture seems to be conducted in 
a most primitive manner to the go-ahead 
Yankee. The horses on the islands are 
undersized things, not much the superior 
in breeding of an Indian cayuse. The 
heavy work is accomplished by the water- 
buffalo. They are mild-eyed, heavy- 
headed-looking animals, with formidable 
horns, and would make wicked antagonists 
should their temper be aroused. They 
have an ungainly, shambling gait. The 
native harness for them is simplicity 
itself,—a yoke and a ring run through the 
nostrils with a cord attached to it. Al- 
though their masters would ride them to 
and from their work, it took quite a bit 
of coaxing to make them pass by a soldier. 
At such an unfamiliar sight they would 
halt, snuff the air in a perturbed manner, 
snort vigorously, and if unrestrained 
break away. 

Philippine scenery is uninteresting, not 
to say depressing. Its most conspicuous 
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features are a muggy, muddy river, mean- 
dering around some marshy rice-fields, 
with a backing of impenetrable bamboo- 
jungle, overhung by a cloudy sky. Put a 
few canoes on the river and sprinkle a 
liberal supply of native palm-topped huts 
where convenient, and a good idea of the 
local landscape may be formed. 

As for the zoology of the islands, of 
course I was in no position to note it. 
Lions, tigers, elephants, and such like 
“cattle,” have an objection as a rule 
against trying to rush the military lines. 

But for variety and beauty the butter- 
flies of this country are hard to beat. 
Some of them, big black fellows with 
their under-wings a network of crimson, 
must be fully six inches from tip to tip. 
Then there are some that have a delicate 
lace-tracery of black and yellow, or black 
and green, or violet. Besides these are 
the little blue butterflies that, with the 
English sparrow, seem to be domesticated 
all the world over. All the livelong night 
the agile firefly would dance its tiny burn- 
ing lamp to the accompaniment of the 
harsh-croaking frog. 

When at Cavité our company had the 
distinction of being picked upon as Gen- 


eral Anderson’s guard of honor. Admiral 
Dewey and Aguinaldo, the insurgent 


leader, paid him a visit over at head- 
quarters. Everybody is familiar, at least 
on paper, with the firm, determined fea- 
tures and heavy, drooping iron-gray mus- 
tache of our popular hero. Aguinaldo, 
typical of the better class of native, is 
built on a light, almost effeminate mold, 
with bright, intelligent, restless eyes. 
With them came an interpreter; so I sup- 
pose he cannot be very well versed in 
“English as she is spoke.” As he was 
leaving quarters after the interview, 
Dewey let fall a graceful compliment, by 
inquiring if we were not regulars. 

On the 7th we had target practice. 
The targets were placed on the decks 
of a half-submerged cruiser, and the 
shooting was watched with keen inter- 
est by the natives, who turned out in force. 
After it was over they informed us “ Fili- 
pino, boom! boom!” (staccato). “ Es- 
paiiol, boom! boom! boom! ” (crescendo). 
“Americano, br-br-br!” (alluding to our 
volley-firing) . 








The last day at Cavité was whiled away 
with a game of baseball between the Four- 
teenth Regulars and the Third Battalion. 
The fierceness of the heat was a drawback 
to the keenness of the game, but with true 
American grit it was struggled through 
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we had enlisted, and everybody was chaf- 
ing to go to the front. Not that we were 
particularly bloodthirsty in our inclina- 
tions, but everybody longed to show the 
world the worth of the American Volun- 
teer, and let California know that she had 


to the finish. But this was not for what 
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BEHIND THE FOOTLIGHTS 


A PRETTY comedy of Love to-night, 


And all the house is gay with flowers and light ; 


There is a hint of passion in the plot, 
Of love that ’s lightly won and soon forgot,— 
An old, old play. 


But, ah, my lady, though you sit and smile, 
I see your eyes steal, darkening the while, 
To where a brown head bends above a gold, 
With all the grace it bent o’er yours of old, 
When at the play. 


The scene goes on, with music and the dance, 

But still she marks, with sidelong, furtive glance, 

How tenderly he bends him down to say 

Some earnest words in just the sweet old way,— 
It is the play. 


Her heart-beats stir the filmy fall of lace; 

She lifts her fan athwart her paling face, 

And turns to answer merry jest with jest,— 

With all the while a strange weight on her breast,— 
A bitter play. 


The curtain falls, the comedy is done, 

The music fades, the lights die one by one; 

My lady sees with what protecting care 

Two strong hands wrap a slight form from the air,— 
After the play. 


Within her weary eyes a dull fire burns, 

Yet smiles she still as to her friend she turns, 

And why her lips are white he cannot guess, 

Nor why her small hands tremble so,—unless 
Too long the play. 


no reason to be ashamed of her sons. 


Lue Vernon. 


























THE DESTINY OF DUTY 


By ARTHUR J. PILLSBURY 


HERE has recently been much ran- 

dom firing into the subject of im- 

perialism as applied to our national 
policy, the aim being generally poor and 
the target not clearly discerned. Shallow 
persons have assumed to outline a policy 
of conquest and colonization for this 
country to follow, and timorous persons 
have stood with chattering chins before 
the awful face of a fancied imperialism. 

The treaty with Spain has been signed. 
its ratification by Senate and Cortes is 
hardly a matter of doubt, and the Stars 
and Stripes are now floating over Porto 
Rico, Cuba, and the Philippines. A na- 
tional policy with reference to territorial 
expansion must be entered upon. There 
will be no dodging the issue, and it is high 
time that American citizens gave to the 
new problem the best thought of which 
they are capable. Let us, therefore, con- 
front the probable unfoldings of the fu- 
ture without panic and with that confi- 
dence in American destiny which is born 
of American courage and has ever been 
sustained by an American conscience. 

The reader of history soon learns that 
the story is one of a succession of causes 
and consequences; that the conditions of 
each to-day determined the conditions of 
each to-morrow; and that no man or po- 
litical party thought out or in any effec- 
tual way predestinated coming events. 

No man can mark out his own career 
and follow it regardless of the claims 
which others have upon him, nor can any 
nation. The man who essays to do it will 
die remorseful, leaving his truer errand 
unfulfilled. So will a nation. If the 
highest view of life a human being can 
take is to live and strive for others, trust- 
ing to the Ruler of the universe to open 
ways of utility before him as he advances, 
so it is with any number of persons, 
whether they aggregate a community, a 
state, or a nation. Duty, the path where- 
in is found the largest measure of benefi- 
cence, is the true destiny of men and of 
nations. 

Let us, therefore, briefly review recent 
events in the light of a dutiful destiny, 
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that we may forecast the newer territorial 
policy of this nation. 

As to Cuba: The sixteenth century 
rioted and reveled under the benignant 
but horrified eyes of the humane and 
motherly nineteenth bearing in her womb 
the twentieth century of the Christian era, 
soon to be delivered, and its character pos- 
sibly determined by prenatal suggestion. 
In the language of our great, calm Presi- 
dent, (great and calm because of an abid- 
ing faith in God and in the fidelity to duty 
of the people of this republic,) the condi- 
tion was “ intolerable,” and had to come to 
an end. 

The duty at hand was to put an end to 
a condition no longer tolerable, and the 
nation’s duty became the national policy. 
It avowed this policy with honesty, and 
had no other; for there was at hand no 
other duty to determine another policy. 

As to Porto Rico: New duties beget 
new policies. War once entered upon, 
duty demanded that no seed be left in the 
womb of events for the conception of an- 
other ill-timed monster to lay waste a fair 
principality and outrage the finer feelings 
of a twentieth-century civilization. There- 
fore every vestige of sixteenth-century civ- 
ilization had to be swept off this continent. 
We did not want Porto Rico because of 
lust of empire. It is not larger than a 
Californian county. We wanted it so that 
peace with Spain, once re-established, need 
not have its continuance endangered. 
This bit of imperialism was determined 
by the duty of common prudence, by 2 
humane consideration for the happiness 
of Spain, as well as for the happiness of 
Porto Rico, of Cuba, which lies within a 
contagious adjacency, and of the United 
States, which cannot look on unheedful of 
what takes place under the lee of its 
shores. 

As to the Philippines: We had a grow- 
ing commerce with the lowly millions of 
Asia and a naval squadron to protect it. 
The war with Spain broke out. Our 
squadron had on the farther side of the 
Pacific no harbor in which to rest a keel. 
The alternative was presented of crushing 
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Spanish power in the Orient, or sailing for 
home waters, leaving our Oriental com- 
merce to be crushed by Spain. 

Again was national policy conceived in 
the womb of duty. The admirable Dewey 
sailed to Manila, destroyed, at one blow, 
the naval power of Spain in Asiatic 
waters and planted the flag of liberty 
_ where sixteenth-century despotism had 
endured three centuries beyond its time. 

It is matter of history that the power 
of Spain, being broken in Asia by the 
splendid victory of Dewey, prompted the 
Filipinos to raise once again the standard 
of revolt. What was that to us? That 
which the revolt in Cuba was to us—noth- 
ing less). What Cuba suffered the Philip- 
pines have suffered. Aside from the fact 
of juxtaposition, there has been no justi- 
fication for interference on behalf of Cuba 
that was not equally strong for interfer- 
ence on behalf of the Philippines, and the 
incident of juxtaposition was equalized by 
the incident of American commercial self- 
preservation in Asiatic waters. 

So far in the progress of this historical 
event the United States stands with clean 
hands. Its policy has been determined by 
the highest considerations of national 
duty. To have refused the acquisitions of 
territory that have resulted from the war 
with Spain, would have been to turn a deaf 
ear to the cries of the lowly and heavy- 
laden andsstand a stony obstruction in the 
way of the advancement of the world. 
There has thus far been no element of 
greedy imperialism in the policy of our 
country, and the monster of which so 
many excellent people stand in dread is 
only a seeming, and not a reality. 

Shall there now be a halting in our 
national policy? There can be no halting 
until events cease to be causes of other 
events, and that condition can not come to 
pass until time shall be no more. Hereto- 
fore our nation has bravely followed where 
duty resolutely led the way, and whereso- 
ever duty hereafter points the way must 
our national footsteps tend or we ourselves 
as a people, stand before the world con- 
victed of cowardice or contemptible weak- 
ness. 

Our country can no more escape the 
rivalries of nations than our people can es- 
cape the rivalries of life; and for people, 
or peoples, to seek to avoid such rivalries, 
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is to go counter to the primal laws of be- 
ing, to court destruction amid ignominy.. 

Either the civilization, commerce, and: 
industrialism of English-speaking peoples,. 
or the civilization, commerce, and indus- 
trialism of Russia will come to dominate: 
Asia, and dominating Asia, will dominate 
the world. A choice betwixt the Saxon 
and the Muscovite must be made. 

And which were better for the millions 
of the far East, a civilization based on 
liberty and equality, or one based upon 
imperial despotism? A civilization that 
by. and by puts men upon their own feet 
and bids them stand erect in the dignity 
of conscious manhood, or one that regards 
an independent bearing as a dangerous im- 
pertinence, and feels safe only when man- 
hood is shackled to the land, as malefac- 
tors were, in old time, to dungeon walls? 

Hitherto America has been the asylum 
for the oppressed of all nations. Here- 
after, under the providence of God, and 
guided by the unerring promptings of an 
ever-present duty, the mission of this 
country will be to plant the tree of liberty 
(industrial and civic) wherever it will 
grow, and if need be, nurture and guard 
it with all the power of army and navy. 

Cuba must be reconstructed. Ignorant 
and superstitious, ground to the earth by 
three hundred years of repression and op- 
pression, the people of Cuba must be in- 
structed in self-government, in industry, 
in the value of order and the inviolability 
of law. To leave them wholly to them- 
selves would be to leave them to self- 
destruction through internecine warfare. 

Our people, through immigration and 
commerce, will transplant to Cuban soil 
American impulses, peoples, industries, 
schools, a freer religious life, and a more 
self-reliant and capable industrialism. 
And when Americanized, as Cuba will be- 
come in a score or so of years, if not 
sooner, she will of her own accord knock at 
our door for admission to our sisterhood of 
States, and when she knocks she will enter 
in. Our duty to the Cubans will wisely 
determine the destiny of the Cubans. 

Tf the Cubans are not fitted to be left 
wholly to themselves now that the author- 
ity of Spain has been crushed, neither are 
the Filipinos. If the people of Cuba need 
to have stretched forth helpfully toward 
them the guiding as well as protecting 
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hand of a strong and humane government, 
that order and law and enterprise may be 
established, the needs of the Filipinos are 
not dissimilar or less urgent. If duty de- 
mands of us a protecting policy in rela- 
tion to the one, so it does in relation to the 
other, and in neither instance can our 
Government avoid the responsibility with- 
out beating a retreat as inglorious as con- 
temptible. 

The nearness of Cuba demands her ele- 
vation, Americanization, and final annex- 
ation. The farness of the Philippines does 
not absolve our Government from confer- 
ring upon them also their elevation, mod- 
ernization, and protection, until they have 
learned to stand alone. As to what more 
that may profitably be left to time to de- 
termine. Their annexation so as to make 
them an integral part of the American 
Union, is not to be thought of. The term 
annexation is carelessly used by careless 
writers and thinkers, greatly hindering 
the formation of a public sentiment at 
once sound and clear. If, as has been 
already asserted in the Senate, the Consti- 
tution does not permit the holding of 
dependencies, if it pinches under the arms, 
why, this nation is not going to be pre- 
vented reaching its full stature by a piece 
of parchment more or less. That Consti- 
tution will stand stretching. 

Now, the destiny of duty does not im- 
ply that works of benefaction are to be 
wholly gratuitous, that annexed or de- 
pendent possessions are to be permanently 
unprofitable to the nation that uplifts 
them, but such destiny does imply that 
these possessions are not to be exploited for 
the benefit of our commerce and politics. 
Tariff schedules imposed upon such de- 
pendencies must be for such dependencies, 
and not against them, as our own tariffs 
must be for us, and not for these depen- 
dencies. The righteous adjustment of 
trade relations with our insular posses- 
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sions will be a matter of no great difficulty. 

It requires no prophetic vision to foresee 
the speedy coming of an era of phenom- 
enal commercial development in Pacific 
waters. Commerce is not ignoble. It is 
one of the most powerful civilizing agen- 
cies at work upon the earth. The pro- 
foundest theater of world movements in 
the coming century is to be Asia; and why 
should the United States forego any 
advantage to be gained in having depen- 
dencies along the Pacific highway from 
Occident to Orient? Hawaii is not an 
outpost of a selfish and grasping impe- 
rialism. Rather is it a shining beacon set 
up by kindly hands in mid-ocean to hid 
far-away peoples be of good cheer; for a 
new day is coming to them, and the night 
will not forever last. 

Let not the faint-hearted fear that Pres- 
ident McKinley, his administration, and 
the Republican party, will cause this na- 
tion to enter upon a conscienceless and ag- 
gressive crusade of conquest for the sake 
of conquest, nor yet that a missionary 
spirit will cause our fleets and armies to 
be sent far afield for gratuitous good to do. 
The measure of American conquests and 
colonizations will be the measure of Amer- 
ican duty to the higher claims of human- 
ity, duties which will arise out of events 
not of our shaping, but owing their causa- 
tion to a Power greater than that of na- 
tions and which makes for the redemption 
of the world. 

Whoso follows where duty leads, man 
or millions of men, has God for his guide 
and can not go far wrong. No destiny 
determined by duty was ever less than 
glorious, and no destiny not so determined 
was ever more than ignoble. Whatever 
duty, under the providence of God, is laid 
upon the shoulders of the American people 
will be assumed with thanksgiving and 
discharged with fidelity. 

















FATE’'S REVENGE 


By GRANVILLE P. HURST 


HERE were but few guests at Ben- 
nett’s summer hotel in the Sierra 
when Miss Syringa Fletcher ar- 

rived from the far East, whence she had 
come to recover health and spirits amid 
new scenes. For a time, the novelty of her 
surroundings and the companionship of 
Mrs. Bennett, her favorite aunt, brought 
Syringa a degree of relief from the sorrow 
that had corroded her life for a year past, 
but soon her heartache returned, aggra- 
vated by that “hell o’ a’ diseases,” home- 
sickness, in a malignant form. Her sense 
of loneliness became insupportable. Each 
serene and beautiful June day passed 
“like a shadow o’er the heart.” The blue 
sky, calm and cloudless, seemed pitilessly 
cold, and joyous, sunshiny nature was sad- 
ly out of tune with all her moods. 

At the end of three weeks she resolved 
to endure it no longer. Despite the en- 
treaties of her relatives, she began to make 
preparations for her return home; and 
the time fixed for her departure was 
scarcely a week distant, when there arrived 
two guests whose coming was to change 
her programme in important particulars. 

One of the two, Frank Walton, was well 
known to the Bennetts, and had spent 
more than one vacation with them. His 
coming was expected, and Mrs. Bennett 
had described him to Syringa (no doubt 
with the hope of inducing her to stay) as 
a model of charming manners and enga- 
ging qualities. The other was introduced 
as Mr. Gaylord. 

The day following their arrival, Syringa 
had opportunity to make careful mental 
note of the two and to form a distinct im- 
pression of each. Mr. Walton was all, in 
manners, speech, and bearing, that Sy- 
ringa’s aunt had pictured him. His easy 
bonhommie, kindly humor, and ever ready 
supply of anecdote, concise, pointed, illus- 
trative, charmed all, not excepting Sy- 
ringa. 

But fascinating as were the speech and 
manners of Walton, Miss Fletcher was no 
more pleased with him than impressed 
with his companion, Mr. Gaylord. Tall, 
erect, square-shouldered, with smoothly 
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shaven face, features almost massive, clear 
blue eyes, wavy brown hair, firm mouth, 
teeth perfect in their alignment and beau- 
tifully white, he was one to command 
attention and challenge admiration. He 
talked but little, but that little was in ex- 
cellent English, and evinced clear and di- 
rect modes of thought. Syringa learned 
that he was Mr. Walton’s cousin but re- 
cently arrived from that vaguely defined 
territory then known in California as “ the 
States ” ; that he was wealthy and had been 
educated for the medical profession, but 
had not yet begun practice. For the rest, 
it must be confessed that he interested her 
in no slight degree, and at the close of the 
day she found herself less anxious for a 
speedy return to her New England home. 

At times, indeed, her sorrow came sur- 
ging back upon her, and she reproached 
herself for having been for a moment so 
nearly happy. But there was no escaping 
the infection of social good humor that 
prevailed. Her eye grew brighter, her 
step more elastic; and when her relatives, 
noting her improved condition, renewed 
their entreaties, she consented with but 
little show of reluctance to remain a few 
weeks longer. : 


Life in the Sierra, to a lover of nature, 
is full of varied interests and attractions. 
In the matter of scenery, monotony has no 
place. Each hour of each twenty-four 
works some transformation in light, shade, 
and the general expression of one’s sur- 
roundings. Even “the eternal hills” 
seem to take on new form from morn to 
eve, as shadows reverse, points of illumi- 
nation change, and the miracle of coloring 
deepens or fades. 

“ Bennett’s Camp” was located in one 
of the most charming spots in the Sierra, 
at an elevation of about six thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. The moss- 
draped colossi of the forest crowded close 
about the building; the pine and fir 
dropped down their needles on the roof, 
and an immense cedar touched the eaves 
with its horizontal boughs. On every side 
were rare and beautiful alcoves of green, 


> 
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leaf-lined nooks and perfumed recesses, fit 
palaces for daintiest woodland nymph or 
fairy queen. Here and there the tapestry 
of foliage was drawn aside and disclosed 
to view the peaks of the higher range in 
their splendid robes of azure and purple. 

Though June was nearly gone, it was 
yet early spring at the camp. But the 
sweet serenity of that midsummer spring 
cannot be adequately described. The 
fresh, soft breezes, redolent with spicy 
breath of balsam, fir, and cedar, with the 
honeyed scent of manzanita bloom, and 
resonant with the hum of bees, came as 
pure as a breath from Paradise and filled 
with the vigor of life for every living crea- 
ture. 

Such the time and place of Syringa’s 
acquaintance with Gaylord; and it is not 
strange that they, each wearied with sad 
thoughts and memories, each an ardent 
lover of nature and of all that makes the 
poetry of a refined and cultured life, each 
with similar social and literary tastes and 
aspirations, should have been drawn to- 
gether by a strong, mutual interest, or 
that such interests should have turned 
Syringa’s thoughts into a happier chan- 
nel. 


It requires no subtle analysis of human 
nature to explain the rapid change in Sy- 
ringa’s feelings, no invention of charac- 
teristics or endowments of mind to ac- 
count for her capacity to be more reason- 
able in her moods, more moderate in her 
grief. The heart that so deeply feels a 
woe has also capacity for joy; and any 
awakening interest in a mind benumbed 
with suffering is the beginning of a cure. 
In her case, the cure progressed so rapidly 
that at the end of a fortnight she felt a 
degree of interest in life and its enjoy- 
ments that a few brief weeks before she 
had not deemed possible. 

Gaylord, too, was fast losing his air of 
severe gravity. He talked more and with 
greater vivacity, and his rare smiles—rare 
in a double sense—became less infrequent. 
Of himself he said but little; but Walton’s 
hearty commendation, though giving little 
biographical detail, was sufficient assur- 
ance of his character and reputation. The 
interest between him and Syringa grew 
daily, and as time passed they were more 
and more together. 















One day while they two were lounging 
in sweet idleness in the hammocks, she 
was carelessly turning the leaves of the 
“ Lusiad,” which he had brought to the 
camp. 

“John F. Gaylord,” she read from the 
fly-leaf. “ May I ask what the ‘ F.’ is for?” 

“Ford,” he replied with a flush of em- 
barrassment. “That is my family name. 
The fact is—I—I adopted the name Gay- 
lord because required to do so by the will 
of my uncle, that being one of the condi- 
tions on which I inherit his property.” 

Syringa’s face clouded. Gaylord no- 
ticed it and began further explanation. 

“ My mother’s name was Gaylord, and 
my uncle had been almost a father to me. 
He had set his heart—” 

“ Permit me to say I like Gaylord bet- 
ter,” interrupted Syringa. “ Have you 
ever—have you any relatives in—the 
South?” She spoke in a strange, con- 
strained voice. 

“ None,” he answered. “ The Fords for 
eight generations have lived in Massachu- 
setts, and thence my father came to Min- 
neapolis. The Gaylords are of New York, 

gthough the uncle I speak of lived in Min- 
nesota from the sixties till his death last 

December. The change of name has 
brought me much embarrassment, though 
it has brought me something by way of 
compensation. I have wanted to tell you 
this for some time, and—” 

“ Are you two discussing original sin?” 
asked Waiton, approaching. 

“ No; the original sinner,” replied Gay- 
lord. 

“Could not the presence of an angel 
suflice to draw your mind from its accus- 
tomed channel?” laughed Walton. “Come 
in and join us at whist—both of you.” 

“'Tempter!” cried Syringa, “is that 
the mildest form of mischief you can find 
for our idle hands? I play whist only 
for penance, but if I can repent in good 
company and oblige you at the same time, 
Jead the way. Will you play too, Mr. Gay- 
lord ?” 

“No, thanks. I prefer more intellec- 
tual enjoyments. I think I’ll sleep till 
dinner.” 

“Sleep is the true measure of your 
mental activity and enjoyment, my good 
cousin,” retorted Walton. “But don’t 

overtax your faculties. Your brain is a 

















delicate piece of mechanism aid should 
not be subjected to any severe strain.” 

As Syringa seated herself at the table 
she said to herself: “And he bore that 
hateful name! Yet it is a common one, 
and of all who own it, I have cause to 
hate but one. I am so glad that he 
changed it!” 


The days passed quickly, all too quickly, 
as happy days ever do. And yet, how much 
Gaylord and Syringa lived in that short 
time! 

One evening they walked out to “ The 
Bluff,” as they had done many times be- 
fore, to see the sun set. This was a pic- 
turesque spot a short distance west of the 
hotel, overlooking the Sacramento Valley 
and affording a fine view of the Coast 
Range beyond. Behind the distant chain 
the sun had just disappeared, and half 
his golden halo burned as a crown upon 
the intervening purple peak. A thousand 
streamers of orange-colored light, radi- 
ating from the point of exit, extended al- 
most to the zenith. Far on each side of 
the crowned height glowed aureate splen- 
dors, softening into a suspicion of ame- 
thyst and green. ‘To right and left along 
the mighty sweep of ridged mountain 
wall, the intense coloring gradually paled 
to a delicate tone of azure, a veil of tinted 
light through which rugged grandeur ap- 
peared only in softened lines of beauty. 
From behind a high butte southward a 
long pencil of sunbeams fell along the 
range midway from its illuminated crest, 
and seemed to melt its way, a line of gold- 
en vapor, through the bank of purple and 
blue. The long reach of uplifted crag and 
peak and buttressed hills, pine-fringed, 
triangled with dark-shadowed caiions, and 
stretching in grand terraces down to the 
valley, almost hidden in its Indian sum- 
mer haze, made up the foreground of a 
picture that only Nature with heaven and 
earth for a canvas, can produce. 

Syringa was aware that she had 
changed much in the last few weeks, and a 
vague thought was in her mind that she 
had outlived her bitterest sorrow; that 
the ghost of the Past would forever cease 
to trouble, and that the future might still 
be stored with happiness for her. But 
should she forget? Had she a right to be 
‘happy, if she could? 


Fate’s Revenge 
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As they stood oii a ledge of éck at the 
very edge of a steep declivity, in the bright 
but fading light, he told her of his love. 

Syringa’s heart beat strangely and pain- 
fully fast. She trembled, flushing and 
paling alternately. Then looking straight 
into his eyes, she said, brokenly :— 

““We have known each other so short 
a time,—we must make no mistake. Let 
me explain, fully. I loved before I saw 
you, and thought I could never—care 
again as I did for him—who is now dead. 
I confess, you have taught me—different. 
But let us take time to think. Take time 
yourself. It might make a difference with 
you,—let us make no mistake.” 

“But you do care for me, you admit. 
Your past iove does not concern me. It is 
for the present and future that I crave 
your affection.” He took her hand and 
she let him retain it. 

“Yes, I—care for you,” she murmured, 
“but I love the memory of the dead. I 
might wrong you,—you might regret,—” 

“No!” he interrupted, “with your 
love, 1 cannot regret. Your memory of 
the past, your scruples, only prove your 
worth. If we love each other, we can make 
no mistake. But 1 will not urge you. If 
you love me, there can be but one conclu- 
sion. I will wait and hope. Let me speak 
to you to-morrow.” 


When our lovers met next morning, no 
doubt or indecision was in Syringa’s face, 
and her manner dispelled any fear Gay- 
lord may have had that the past would 
come between them. He was content to 
let the day pass without further question- 
ing; and when, at evening, he proposed 
that they again view the sunset from the 
Blutf, her smiling assent gave further as- 
surance to his hope. 

Syringa had never looked lovelier than 
on this occasion. Her dark eyes shone 
with the light which only happiness and 
affection can give, and her face was a 
bright index of love’s tender emotions. 

When they were seated, he asked: “Are 
you ready to give me my answer ?” 

“Yes,” she replied, simply, giving him 
her hand. 

“ Heaven bless you!” he said with trem- 
bling earnestness. “May I be able to 
make you as happy as you have made me!” 
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They sat for some minutes in silent 
happiness, seeing, but little heeding, the 
gorgeous spectacle in the west. Then Gay- 
lord spoke as if by sudden impulse :— 

“ My darling, your frankness makes me 
feel that I should have told you before 
now of the one thing in my life that you 
ought to know—to have known. It is 
nothing that can affect your love or re- 
spect for me, and yet I should have told 
you. To-day I have thought of it many 
times, and I cannot feel at ease until I can 
say that I have kept no secret from you.” 

He paused, and then went on with 
downcast eyes, but in steady tones. “ Less 
than a year ago, I had the misfortune to 
take the life of a fellow-man. I was, pos- 
sibly, in a measure to blame; but I was 
not guilty of any crime—the jury said I 
was justified. In bitter regrets I have 
expiated all the blame that may have at- 
tached to me in that unfortunate affair, 
in which my worst offense was venial, the 
result of education in false codes of honor. 
That is all now,—you know the worst of 
me. Some day I will tell you all, if you 
care to know; but let us not mar our hap- 
piness now by—” 

He glanced at her and stopped abruptly, 
startled and alarmed at the expression on 
her face. She was looking directly at him, 
with pale face and dilating eyes. She 
shuddered nervously, and with a percep- 
tible effort to speak calmly, said :—“ No; 
tell me all now. Where did it happen? ” 

“ At New Orleans,” he answered. “We 
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were both attending a medical college 
there—” 

She quickly withdrew her hand from 
his. Terror and anguish were depicted on 
her face. She pressed one hand quickly to 
her heart, her lips quivered, and she 
gasped :— 

“Tt was Albert Favour! 
Ford that killed him!” 

“Yes, O, my darling! 
him? Have I—” 

He tried to take her hands. She re- 
pulsed him sternly and sprang to her feet. 
He also arose. A look of livid passion 
chased the terror from her face, and she 
cried in hoarse, unnatural tones :— 

“ He was the man I loved. He is the 
man I love! O, let me not curse you! 
Let me not curse you, but you have 
blighted my life forever! ” 

She struck aside his extended hands, 
turned abruptly and walked rapidly to- 
ward the camp. Gaylord stood with ago- 
nized face, watching her go up the slope. 
He heard her sob convulsively, and saw 
her press her hands to her throat. He 
called her name and started to follow. 
She turned—and waved him back. 


Gaylord left next day without seeing 
Syringa. When ready to start, he sent to 
her room a brief note begging to see her 
for one minute only. It was returned with 
this answer written thereon :-— 

I cannot see you. But I will not curse 
you, and will try not to hate you. You have 
no right to ask more. S. F. 


You are the 


Did you know 





LAST 


NIGHT I DREAMED OF THEE 


AST night I dreamed of thee. 
L Sweet, half-remembered words 
Thou saidst, came back to me, 
Thy kiss upon my brow, 
The sunlight of thy smile, 
Thy touch,—once real,—but now— 


A dream. 


Grace Hibbard. 




















THE LESSON OF THE PHILADELPHIA GAS-WORKS 


By J. H. STALLARD, M. B. Lonp., ETC. 


HE facts relating to the lease of 
the Philadelphia Gas-Works have 
been fully stated and sufficiently 
discussed by several distinguished writers, 
but as yet no one has touched upon the 
real cause of failure or proposed a remedy. 

The great advantage of the municipal 
ownership and operation of gas-works can 
not be disputed, and it is a most lamen- 
table circumstance that the third largest 
city in the United States, after ten years’ 
experience, has relinquished their control. 
In spite of all possible explanations, such 
action must be regarded as a confession of 
inability to administer them successfully, 
and an acknowledgment of the superiority 
of private over public management. This 
unfortunate conclusion cannot be ignored, 
and certainly ought to lead to a careful 
contrast of the two systems, in order to 
find out wherein they differ, and whether 
there is any hope of putting municipal 
gas-work management and the conduct 
of other public utilities on a private cor- 
poration basis. If this could be done, we 
might reasonably expect the same result. 

In the first place, it must be noted that 
the citizens substantially correspond with 
the stockholders in a private corporation. 
In both cases the stockholders may be few 
or many, male or female, old or young, 
wise or ignorant, rich or poor. All or none 
may be endowed with social or philan- 
thropic instincts. Like private stockhold- 
ers, citizens may constitute a strange and 
constantly changing medley of Protes- 
tants, Catholics, Atheists, Socialists, 
Democrats, Republicans, Populists, ete. 
Neither “ private” nor “ citizen” stock- 
holders expect personal association in the 
conduct of affairs, but are ready to intrust 
their interests to their representatives. 
The main difference consists in the need 
of residence. Whilst the private stock- 
holder may reside in London, Paris, or 
Japan, the citizen acquires his interest by 
residence, and at the same time becomes 
the consumer of his own productions. 

In the next place, the success of cor- 
porations is not dependent on the charac- 
ter or social standing of the stockholders, 
but on the form and constitution of the 
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business government. No large business 
corporation trusts the management to a 
single person except when that person 
owns the controlling interest and would 
be the greatest sufferer by his own neglect. 
The very worst proprietary is certain to 
prefer the election of honest representa- 
tives. Whilst the efforts of the most ex- 
emplary and most honorable body of 
stockholders and officials would assuredly 
fail if the principle of management en- 
couraged the growth of corrupting human 
weaknesses. Under such conditions the 
most immaculate officials must eventually 
become corrupt. From this it follows that 
corruption in government affords prima 
facie evidence that its form and method 
must be wrong. 

How, then, do private stockholders se- 
cure honest and successful management ? 
It is universally acknowledged that there 
are no two ways. ‘They simply elect a 
committee of themselves. They elect a 
corporate body, which they endow with 
corporate power and corporate responsi- 
bility; which determines the policies and 
the mode of action; which appoints, pro- 
motes, and removes all executive officers 
at its own pleasure, settles their salaries 
and duties, and the conditions of all em- 
ployment; which supervises all official 
acts, regulates all expenditures, orders all 
repairs, improvements, and extension of 
the works, and asks of the stockholders 
more capital as soon as it may be wisely 
and profitably employed. 

This representative board of directors 
has absolute and undivided control. No 
one is permitted to obstruct their deliber- 
ations or dispute their action. No one 
can veto their ordinances nor contract 
their operations. No one can cancel or 
postpone the payment of their checks. In 
the election of a corporate business man- 
agement, individual power and responsi- 
bility are both lost. No individual can 
have special privileges by right. No one 
has personal power to give an order, make 
an appointment, remove an official, or 
spend a cent, without the elected corpo- 
rate consent. No one has it in his power 
to promise appointments, contracts, or 
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emoluments of any kind, to the friends 
who have assisted to elect him. No one 
has “spoils ” to give away. Moreover, the 
board of directors is not permitted to 
alienate any portion of their power to 
boards, commissioners, or individuals, 
over whom they have no absolute control. 
They are responsible for the fitness and 
conduct of every officer employed, and can 
not shift any part of the appointing, pro- 
moting, or controlling power on the shoul- 
ders of commissioners less qualified than 
themselves to judge of the merits of the 
candidates or their special fitness for the 
duties they are expected to perform. And 
lastly, the sole and most efficient bond of 
union is the financial interest of the cor- 
poration, and the sole test of success is the 
profitable return. 

If these simple conditions satisfy the 
requirements of a private corporation, 
why should they not be tried in city gov- 
ernment and in the management of pub- 
lie gas-works ? 

Now, it is remarkable that no success- 
ful municipal government can anywhere 
be found which is not conducted on this 
simple business plan, and municipal au- 
thorities so constituted present innumer- 
able examples of the successful manage- 
ment of gas-works. The town of Birming- 
ham, England, is a case in point. It is a 
large manufacturing town which, like 
Philadelphia, is engaged in a variety of 
industries. ‘There are 95,000 citizens who 
vote, or nearly one fifth of the population, 
a proportion equal to that of an American 
city. The large council elected by the 
people has complete control ; the gas-works 
are managed by a committee of eight 
members, who submit all their operations 
for the approval of the council. Their 
last report presents a sample of their 
work. They state that additional and en- 
larged mains are required in districts in 
which it was found difficult to maintain 
the supply as efficiently as necessary for 
gas-engines and heating purposes. They 
report that a bench of retorts had to be 
reconstructed, and that the adoption of 
eight instead of seven retorts will require 
a small expenditure on capital account. 
They report the acceptance of tenders in 
connection with the works, and that satis- 
factory terms have been arranged with 
.patentees for the use of inclined retorts. 
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At the request of the council, they have 
made arrangements for providing a recre- 
ation ground from a portion of land not in 
present use, and are in communication 
with the baths and parks committee, who 
will carry out the scheme. The committee 
have under consideration a revision of the 
salaries rendered necessary by more im- 
portant duties, and in answer to an appli- 
cation from one of the superintendents 
for an increased salary, they propose to 
grant him an addition of $250 a year. 
Their accounts show a profit amounting 
to more than a quarter of a million dol- 
lars. This profit is dealt with in a purely 
business way. The committee reports 
that half of the total output is sold to 
consumers whose demands remain con- 
stant throughout the year, and whose con- 
sumption it is most desirable to encourage. 
They report that some of these large con- 
sumers are providing themselves with 
gas-producing plants, and that the price 
to this class must be reduced to arrest 
this loss. They therefore request that a 
reduction of twenty per cent below the 
highest price should be made to them. 
They also recommend that the charge for 
gas for public lighting be proportionately 
reduced. ‘They estimate the gross cost of 
these reductions at $150,000 yearly, which 
will, it is hoped, be recovered by increased 
output. It is an error to suppose that the 
management is authorized to favor any 
special class, or to set aside financial con- 
siderations for the sake of social or in- 
dustrial progress. They put in connec- 
tions and fixtures as a pure matter of 
business to promote gas consumption. 
They introduce penny-in-the-slot ma- 
chines to extend the use of gas amongst 
classes who are unable to use it on any 
other terms; they rent out gas-stoves to 
those only who cannot afford to buy them; 
and in order to meet the financial condi- 
tions, they raise the price to all these 
small consumers. 

Throughout the report of the commit- 
tee there is no mention of the manager. 
who is not permitted to share in any part 
of their responsibility. He is simply the 
servant who is paid for his technical skill, 
his advice, and his executive ability. For 
the due exercise of these he is immediately 
responsible, and would be discharged for 
failure. He recommends candidates for 
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employment, but cannot appoint them. 
He recommends the purchase of materials, 
but has no power to order them. He pro- 
poses new processes, but cannot introduce 
them, and new machinery of production 
without the power to construct it. Thus 
is the power of the executive kept under 
corporate control, and the separation be- 
tween legislative and executive functions 
made complete. From this example, which 
is one of hundreds, it becomes evident that 
the same form of business management 
which is found in private business cor- 
porations will surely succeed in the man- 
agement of public utilities under munici- 
pal control. 

If we examine the municipal govern- 
ments in American cities, we find that all 
the characteristic features of private cor- 
poration management have completely 
disappeared. Corporate wisdom is no 
longer regarded as the test of safety. 
Corporate power is overwhelmed by indi- 
vidual power. Corporate responsibility is 
despised, and is replaced by that of indi- 
viduals. And all this in spite of the ac- 
cepted principle of all good government, 
which affirms that no individual action can 
possibly replace the concerted action of 
the peopie, who are necessarily most inter- 
ested in successful. government. 

A passage from my article on “The 
Municipal Government of San Francisco” 
in the OVERLAND for March, 1897, applies 
here :— 


Individual responsibility as opposed to corpo- 
rate is relied upon as the fundumental principle 
of American municipal administration. Sub- 
ject to a master’s control, the value of indi- 
vidual responsibility cannot be exaggerated. 
It is simple, direct, and easily enforced. 
There is no escape from it. It is an indis- 
pensable feature of all good administration. 
It is employed and trusted by the directors 
of all business corporations in departmental 
work. But in using it business directors 
take every possible precaution to retain the 
power of control intact. They carefully ex- 
amine and determine the qualifications of 
the candidates for office, and they allot to 
the appointee only such reasonable work as 
he may be expected to perform efficiently. 
They give him full and definite instructions 
for the regulation of his official conduct, and 
they expect him to obey them. They also 
require periodical reports of all transactions, 
which they revise as they think fit. It is 
thus recognized that individual responsibility 
is necessarily limited by individual capacity 
and experience, and that it is most effective 
when employed as an intelligent machine. 
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In fact, corporate responsibility begins 
where individual responsibility ends, because 
in a multitude of councilors there is safety. 


It is discretionary individual power 
which is the source of every kind of abuse 
and destroys responsibility. It is therefore 
one of the first duties of a business gov- 
ernment to define its limits, and the- duty 
can never be left to the judgment of a 
single man. No nation can be properly 
governed by a king or emperor, and all 
great business corporations are conducted 
by corporate authority. The government 
of the complicated activities now de- 
manded by the citizens assuredly belong to 
this category, and must therefore be in- 
trusted to representative corporate control. 
Quoting again from the same article :— 


There are, therefore, four great and in- 
superable objections to the extension of the 
principle of individual responsibility in mu- 
nicipal administration: Frst, the great diffi- 
culty of fitting the qualifications of the indi- 
vidual to the responsibilities imposed upon 
him; second, the difficulty, which becomes 
an impossibility, when the responsibilities 
are beyond the capacity of any siugle officer; 
third, the impossibility of excluding discre- 
tionary power in the majority of cases: and 
lastly, the fact that individual responsibility 
can neither be trusted with initiative action 
nor with the power of the purse, which is 
the only sound foundation of all good ad- 
ministration. 


No. capitalist would venture to invest 
his savings in a gas-works with a man- 
agement constructed on the lines of the 
Philadelphia government. Instead of a 
body of representative directors, upon 
whose corporate wisdom and honesty he has 
been accustomed to rely, and to which as 
a body, and not to any individual, he has 
given unlimited and undivided power over 
the company’s affairs, he finds an emas- 
culated creation, falsely dignified with 
the name of council, which has been con- 
structed under the power of an immutable 
charter, from which there is no possible 
escape, and which curtails freedom of ac- 
tion in every possible direction. Unlike 
the construction of a private business cor- 
poration, the charter of Philadelphia for- 
bids the council to appoint the president 
or mayor, who is elected by the people not 
as the servant of the council, but its mas- 
ter. This official is an ingenious compli- 
cation of legislative and executive power. 
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As official chairman of the council, he is 
the head of the legislative body, and in 
this capacity he largely controls the course 
of business and the subjects of delibera- 
tion. Without his assistance there can be 
no budget. He must approve of all ap- 
propriations. His consent is specifically 
required to complete every act of legisla- 
tion; and above all he exercises the power 
of the veto, which is alone sufficient to 
modify the whole course of legislation and 
expenditure. Short of giving him im- 
perial authority, it seems impossible to 
confer more legislative power upon a 
single man. But besides this the charter 
makes the mayor the central figure of the 
executive. He appoints the heads of the 
six departments who form his cabinet and 
are supposed to be responsible for the con- 
duct of the gas-works. Here, then, we 
have in the person of the mayor that in- 
timate combination of legislative and ex- 
ecutive power which is denounced by the 
Hon. Seth A. Low and every statesman 
in the world. The logical conclusion is 
that one or other of these functions 
must be given up. If the mayor is still 
to be the executive center, he should be 
retired from the council, like the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and if he re- 
main a councilor, he should be relieved 
of his executive functions. In a private 
business corporation the president is 
simply chairman of the council, and ex- 
ercises no executive functions without 
their approval and authority. To get a 
business management in Philadelphia, it 
will be necessary to destroy the power of 
the mayor. 

In the next place, the investing capital- 
ist would be astounded to find that the 
elected corporate body cannot be trusted 
to appoint the gas-works manager. In 
Philadelphia the mayor appoints a di- 
rector of public works, who in turn ap- 

oints the chief of the gas-works. The 
chief of the gas-works again in turn ap- 
points an army of deputies, superintend- 
ents, mechanics, clerks, coal-heavers, and 
other workmen. He spends more than a 
million annually in salaries and wages, 
and is thus enabled to barter the appoint- 
ments with the individual councilors to 
attain higher wages and more appropri- 
ations for his henchmen, and with out- 
side political bosses for the electoral sup- 


port of his patrons. Thus is created one 
of the most powerful political machines to 
be found outside of Tammany. In all 
these arrangements the corporate power 
of the council is utterly ignored. The 
manager of the Philadelphia gas-works is 
in fact the boss. The council are sup- 
posed to be utterly ignorant of gas- 
making. The corporate wisdom of the 
council is not in it. The council does 
not determine the policies of action. It 
does not appoint the engineer and chemist, 
or settle the kind and quality of gas, the 
mode of manufacture, or the nature and 
cost of the machinery. None of the thou- 
sand practical questions which are submit- 
ted to and determined by the equally 
ignorant business directors of a private 
gas corporation are submitted to the 
council of Philadelphia. The council 
has no practical interest in the manage- 
ment, and no real responsibility. No 
wonder, therefore, that it seizes upon all 
seeming profits, not with the object of 
providing for depreciation or extension 
of the works, to meet the demands of the 
increasing population, but to promote the 
false policy of currying favor with the 
customers, by reducing the price of gas 
and the taxes of the citizens. But the char- 
ter interference with the management 
does not end here. The charter provides 
for the separate election of an auditor, 
with powers nowhere to be found in any 
private corporation. Business and Eng- 
lish municipal auditors examine the books 
and compare them with the vouchers and 
cash balances, and report the result to 
the council and the public. But Ameri- 
can municipal auditors, whilst they would 
be compelled to sign the account of a con- 
tractor charging double prices by order of 
the council, or on the demand of a gas- 
works manager, who secretly receives 
whisky and jewelry in the place of coal, are 
obliged to examine every bill presented by 
the councils and sign it before it can be 
paid. The poor council cannot be per- 
mitted to sign its own honorable checks 
without the assistance and approval of the 
auditor. 

Again, who ever heard of directors of a 
private corporation not trusted with the 
care of cash? No such official as an elected 
treasurer is to be found anywhere in the 
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whole world outside of an American city 
government. 

The same remark applies to the tax- 
collector, or chief clerk, and recorder. 
Corresponding officials are all appointed 
by the directors of a private corporation, 
and are removable at their pleasure. All 
municipal officials in America are endowed 
with discretionary and executive power. 
Indeed, the admixture of the two is 
adopted as the principle in the New York 
charter. “ Whenever,” said the charter- 
makers, “the work of the department is 
principally discretionary [legislative], a 
board has been provided, and whenever a 
department is chiefly executive, a single 
commissioner has been provided.” This 
discretionary power enables both boards 
and individuals to take care of their rela- 
tives, friends, and political acquaintances, 
and subjects the best-intentioned and 
most honorable men to “ pulls ” and other 
evil influences, which make official life re- 
pugnant to them, and turns it over to the 
venal and corrupt. 

It seems that an angelic constituency 
would be unable to secure the successful 
management of gas-works or any other 
public utility with such machinery of 
government ; and that it is simply absurd 
to put the blame of failure on the absence 
of social ideals or the want of public spirit 
of the citizens. The citizens of America 
are better instructed on public questions 
than any in the world, and take a more ac- 
tive interest in what is going on. Public 
opinion is both sound and strong, and if 
it could have acted, the existing munici- 
pal institutions of America would have 
been swept away long ago. From a long 
acquaintance with the cities of England, 
and a residence in San Francisco of a 
quarter of a century, I can testify that 
the citizens of all large cities are substan- 
tially the same in character, and that 
in all there is a crowd of honest citizens 
ready and willing to give their time and 
services in the honorable service of the 
public. But the essential condition is that 
they shall be elected and treated as trust- 
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worthy and honorable men, no law being 
adequate for the control of rogues. 

Happily, the citizens of America are be- 
ginning to realize the evils of private cor- 
porate monopoly and the impotence of 
municipal authorities to resent their en- 
croachments on our purses and liberties. 
But they have yet to learn that private 
corporate monopolies can only be met by 
the municipal adoption of private corpo- 
rate methods, and that in the competition 
thus established the public power will cer- 
tainly prevail. 

No private gas corporation can possibly 
exist in Birmingham, not because the citi- 
zens sentimentally object to them, for as- 
suredly they have no such prejudice,— 
indeed, there are hundreds of other private 
corporations in the city,—but because the 
municipal authorities are able to pro- 
vide the necessary capital at a lower rate 
of interest than a private corporation, and 
can also secure the services of the most 
accomplished experts and erect the best 
machinery. Therefore, on these accounts, 
they are able to supply their customers 
with better and cheaper gas. 

The reform of Ameérican city govern- 
ment is not a matter of evolution by the 
methods now in operation. This evolution 
is on the way to failure, of which the 
probable acme is the New York charter. 
It is only through simple deduction, 
a priori reasoning, and actual experience 
throughout the world, that the conclusion 
becomes irresistible that the honest adop- 
tion of simple council government, found- 
ed on the model of all business, corpora- 
tions, affords the only prospect of success- 
ful city government. This system has 
never once been tried in any city of the 
United States, where municipal institu- 
tions are a conspicuous failure, whilst 
elsewhere it affords examples of success in 
every quarter of the globe. The crown- 
ing advantage is that it removes from mu- 
nicipal government the curse of personal 
power and patronage, which is the basis of 
corruption and the food of political 
machines. 
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By ROSSITER JOHNSON 


Some truths may be proclaimed upon the house-top; 
Others may be spoken by the fireside; 
Still others must be whispered in the ear of a friend. 


HREE days ago my friend Elacott showed me a brief note from Miss Ravaline, 
in which she said: 


My friend, we’re rivals now no more; 
A silent suitor ranks us both. 


“ It is easy to see,” said I, “that the title of the poem must be ‘ The Rivals.’ ” 

“Yes,” said Elacott; “and it must be either a monologue or a dialogue.” 

“ Shall you try it? ” said I. 

“To be sure, I shall,” said he. “I have already begun, and I shall sit up to-night 
and finish it.” 

“You appear to be very certain of your inspiration.” 

“ If 1 depended on inspiration,” said he, “ I should feel very uncertain of it. But I 
have the whole idea in my head for a poem suggested by those two lines, and I am cer- 
tain [ can work out the theme somehow, so that it will show in black and white, 
though I cannot say how musical it will be.” 

I also tried it that night, but could make nothing more than a very pcor sonnet. 
And yet it may not have been bad, as sonnets go; for, to my mind, besides Shakes- 
peare’s sonnets, there are hardly a score in our whole literature that might not as well 
be dropped into oblivion. Still, with all my prejudice against the sonnet, I cannot 
help now and then trying my hand at it, just to see what I can say in fourteen lines 
and two or three rhymes. But I do not plead guilty of launching a whole shoal of 
sonnets at a time. That monstrosity is inexcusable. There was a man who once wrote 
and published what he called “ A Century of Sonnets.” I hope Gabriel’s trump will 
not rouse him till the rest of us have a good century the start; for I should not like 
to hear him singing those dreadful sonnets through all eternity. 

Last evening Elacott and I visited the Arbor, and found the two ladies already 
there. Miss Ravaline explained the warmth of her welcome by pointing at the ends 
of papers protruding from our pockets, which she assumed contained the desired po- 
etical effort. 

Mrs. Trenfield was impatient to hear all three of the poems, and a dispute arose 
over the question who should read first. Elacott held that it should be Miss Rava- 


line, because she was the originator of the scheme. She contended that, as she had 
given us only the opening lines, our pieces were certain to be quite as original as hers. 


Mrs. Trenfield suggested that we draw lots, and when this was agreed to, she turned 
away from us, broke three twigs to different lengths, and concealed all but the ends of 
them in her hand. The lot fell to Elacott. 
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“ Of course, it was evident,” said he, “ that you intended the poem to be entitled 
‘The Rivals,’ or something equivalent, and I have worked it out as a dialogue. In 
hearing it read, you may not recognize the points at which the speaker is changed 
as readily as you would if you saw the manuscript, but I will try to indicate them 


by inflection.” 
Then he read these verses: 


“My friend, we’re rivals now no more; 
A silent suitor ranks us both— 
Her lord henceforth, however loath, 
Where mortal rivalries are o’er. 
If both her lovers had been one, 

And that one such as she had willed, 
And life rolled smooth from sun to sun, 
Till all her hopes had been fulfilled, 

She could not then have laid it by 
With more of graceful ease and trust 
Than when before an opening sky 
She dropped her veil of earthly dust. 
I knew myself, I now confess, 
To be unworthy of her hand; 
But who for that e’er loves the less, 
Or finds his courage e’er unmanned? 
We all avow, we all believe, 
That she we love with reverent heart 
Could somehow many a fault retrieve, 
And something of herself impart. 
Her thoughts were such as none could 
reach 
But with a spirit like her own, 
And the low music of her speech 
Was soft as nature’s undertone. 
Where’er she came she brought a spell 
That hallowed all the commonplace; 
Whene’er she went a silence fell, 
And something shadowed every face. 
I loved her with a wild delight, 
Unheedful of the Yes or No; 
And in the balmy summer night 
A score of times I told her so. 
I told her how ambition kept 
An even step with love’s reply, 
How half the powers of nature slept 
Until awakened by a sigh. 
She almost smiled, and all but wept, 
And gently put the subject by,— 
So gently that I knew my fate 
Was then determined past recall, 
And you my rival, once my mate, 
Were throned and crowned the lord of 


all. 
But tell me—now that this has past— 
By what device, what novel art, 
You found the hidden clue at last 
And reached the portal of her heart. 


For you and I, in days of youth, 
Weut hand-in-hand in search of truth, 
And howsoever either fared 

The gain or loss was always shared. 
I could not sleep if you were sad, 

You could but smile if I was glad, 

And both in equal gauge retained 

The skill or knowledge either gained. 
I marveled you the happy way 

Had found, and I so far astray.” 


“You marveled? And I marveled too; 
For I was sure she favored you. 
And when her prompt refusal rang 
The knell of hope, I could not fend 
Against the first, the only pang 
Of envy toward my boyhood friend. 
But that was neither deep nor strong. 
No unbefitting thought could long 
Remain a tenant of the soul 
Where love of her held high control. 
And silent then I took the place 
Of one who, distanced in the race, 
Still feels, however fortune fall, 
’T is noble to have striven at all. 
I even began to take a pride 
In thinking he who by my side 
Had walked since childhood’s earliest day 
So fair a prize had borne away; 
Though I, too, wondered what availed 
To win your cause where mine had 
failed.” 


“ Perhaps, unknown to you and me, 
Another suitor, who surpassed 
All we could ever do or be, 
Had won the citadel at last.” 


“No such appeared. I rather hold 
Our rival was no fleshly real, 
No living man of mortal mold, 
But her own perfect, fair ideal. 
What man could hope, in such a case? 
Or who presume to emulate 


The visionary power and grace 
That such a fancy could create? 

For her perception was the kind 

That, to no force of Nature blind, 
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With equal vision seems to see Spread to the full to catch the need 
What must, what might, what ought to be. Of fellow-men with generous deed, 
And she could look through screen and Or helpful thought, or word of cheer, 
scroll Or smile that bope’s renewal brings, 
Of measured words and mannered vole, Or such encouragement as springs 
To read the secrets of the soul. From simply knowing they are here. 
I felt this power when first we met— They love as God loves, and they find 
Felt, feared, but did not quite regret; Their proper mate in all mankind. 
I felt it more when last we spoke, It seems as if their garment’s hem 
Before her thread of being broke; Made sacred every path it swept, 
Yet knew whate’er she read in me And everything that walked or crept 
Was still wrapped up in secrecy.” Was happier for the sight of them. 


Their days glide on like living streams 
That find a pre-appointed way; 





“Nay, souls like hers are never given Their years are eras, and their dreams 
To form ideals this side of heaven. Substantial visions made to stay. 
They do not seek the name of wife There is no twilight in their age; 

And put a price-mark on their life, There is no darkness in their death; 
Saying: ‘ For thus much excellence, They calmly yield their latest breath, 
Thus much of manhood, thus much sense, And leave their lives a heritage. 

Or wit, or goodness, I’m for sale; They do their work and take no toll; 
And nothing less can e’er avail.’ Their gaze is not on any goal; 

They step into this world of ours They never think of Honor’s roll. 

With all their sympathies and powers And such was she—God rest her soul!” 


When Elacott had finished the reading, there was a moment of silence, and then a 
subdued expression of applause. 

“Do you really think there is any such woman?” said Mrs. Trenfield. 

“T know there is,” Elacott answered; “for in the course of my life I have been 
acquainted with three such.” 

“Had you ever thought of the subject before I suggested it?” said Miss Rava- 
line. 

“T had,” said Elacott, “ but not in that form. I had thought of the character, 
and studied it, but not of the suitors. And I suspect it is that fact which gives the 
poem its chief defect.” 

“ What do you consider its chief defect? ” asked Mrs. Trenfield. 

“That it is not altogether poetical,” said Elacott. “The ideas are clear enough, 
and it comes very near saying what I wished to say; but although the rhythm and the 
rhymes are correct, there is not enough of poetical atmosphere produced by the forms 
of expression. To put it bluntly, it is too much like rhymed prose.” 

“ That is the case,” said I, “ with a large part of Scott’s poetry, and (if you will 
permit me to say it) with a small part of Byron’s, even.” 

“T do not fully agree with your criticism of your own poem,” said Miss Rava- 
line, “ but perhaps you were, to some small extent, led off by what Byron calls ‘ the 
fatal facility of the octosyllabic verse.’ I may be to blame for that, as I determined 
the measure by giving the first two lines.” 

“ There is a more probable cause that that,” said Elacott. “ As I had studied the 
character before, and found some of my ideas were rather elusive, I tried to fix 
them by writing them first in plain prose, and afterward turned the matter into verse. 
I believe this was a mistake, and any poem so made will inevitably be prosy.” 

“The probability is,” said Miss Ravaline, “that you had so fine a conception of 
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the character you have tried to portray, that any tangible expression, however good, 
would fall short of it. Such poems call for a little imagination in the reader as weil 
as in the writer. This one you have just read is so far superior to mine, that I shail 
ask to be excused from reading at all.” 

We all exclaimed against this; but she was firm in her determination. Elacott 
argued that it was a breach of faith, since he had read on the understanding that she 
and I were to follow. This she denied. 

“T do not put myself out of the race,” said she; “you have put me out by your 
superior versification. I am in the same case with a horse that is distanced and must 
drop out.” 

After more argument pro and con, she proposed to leave the question to chance, 
as that of the order of reading had been determined. We agreed to this, and her 
sister again prepared the twigs. As the lot fell, Miss Ravaline was excused from read- 
ing, much to our regret. My turn was to have come last; but I argued that where 
there was no second there could be no third, and thus -I also escaped. 

The reader escapes too, and I congratulate him. 
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THE POET’S INSPIRATION 


S THE forgotten child that stands and waits 
A Questions with wistful glance each passing face, 
Feeling the frightened heart leap in its place, 

At each new hope its eagerness creates ; 
And centered on the help that chance belates, 

Is loth to venture from the bidden space, 

But ever scans the throng that goes apace, 
With loyalty that never hesitates: 


So he who stands and serves, forgot of fate, 
Heeds not the careless crowd that round him flows; 
But listens the far call that, soon or late, 
Shall bring his vigil to a happy close. 
His only meed the soul divinely stirred 
By what he might be, could-he find the word. 
Warren Cheney. 
































IT WAS to be expected that 


The New a departure from national 
Piebald traditions so great as that 
Political involved in our retention of 
the conquered colonies of 

Party Spain should arouse some 


opposition; but few of us were prepared for 
the strange union of cranks and fanatics 
which this opposition has welded into a new 
party. Extremists of every political denomi- 
nation have Taised their voices in varying 
degrees of shrillness against a policy which 
the great mass of the American nation re- 
gards as a natural and logical outgrowth of 
conditions and circumstances beyond human 
control; and though this motley group is 
great neither in numbers nor strength, it 
is so picturesque that it commands atten- 
tion. The Puritan Parkhurst, the aeronautic 
Bryan, the misanthropic Hale, the canny 
Carnegie, the petulant Godkin, the un- 
abashed Debbs, the incorruptible Vest, et hoc 
genus omne, have inaugurated a campaign 
of virulent protest and wordy warfare 
against the wave of national sentiment 
which is sweeping over the country and 
sending sympathetic ripples throughout the 
entire Anglo-Saxon world. That this vari- 
egated opposition is inspired by what in 
courtesy may be termed its conscientious 
convictions we need not question. That its 
vigorous and blatant character is largely 
due to a recognition of its own numerical 
insignificance is more than probable, though 
most of these “ little Americans” have hith- 
erto done much talking for the sake of hear- 
ing their own voices. But it is certain that 
not one of them has yet presented a reason- 
able alternative to “expansion.” The Brit- 
ish Empire, with all its blessings to civiliza- 
tion, has grown great despite the unpatri- 
otic opposition of British fanatics similar to 
those who are making so much noise among 
us to-day. Every expansion of our domain 
in the past has been resisted by the narrow- 
minded and unprogressive; and had there 
been any attention paid to their evil prophe- 
cies, we should still be restricted to a nar- 
row strip of Eastern and Northern terri- 
tory, and the Great West and South would 
have remained the domain of the savage. 
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With Parkhurst and the other Hastern and 
foreign cranks we have nothing to do; but 
we are glad that the California Senator who 
says he will not vote for ratification in spite 
of instructions from the California Legis- 
lature, will not be long able to misrepresent 
his State. 


SENATOR HANNA advo- 


Subsidies eates the subsidizing of 
American-built vessels on 

for the ground that England, 

Ships Germany, France, and the 
other European countries, 


have built up their merchant marines by a 
like course; and he has been supported in 
this contention by sundry shipbuilders and 
Treasury officials. If the people of this coun- 
try desire to tax all of us in order that the 
business of some of us may be made profit- 
able, we have no objection. This is a re- 
public in which the majority rules,—not 
always wisely, it is true,—and we acquiesce 
in its decisions. But we object to being mis- 
led by untruthful or imperfect statements 
of fact. It is not true, for instance, that the 
English merchant marine has been so built 
up. The British Government does not sub- 
sidize its steamship lines; it pays a few of 
them—amounting to some three per cent of 
the whole—for carrying mails, and makes a 
large profit by the transaction. The vast 
majority of the regular lines get nothing 
from the Government; and freight steamers, 
which form the great bulk of England’s 
enormous tonnage, have never received any 
subsidy, bounty, or other “ protection,” ex- 
cept that which is accorded by freedom of 
trade. And that is all the protection our 
own ships need. In economic science, Sena- 
tor Hanna is still in the dark ages. He is 
also mistaken in supposing that his country- 
men are as benighted as himself. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. 


The HOLMES, one of the head 
Calaveras curators of the National Mu- 
Skull seum at Washington, has 
“ie recently been engaged in 
Redivivus making a study of the Indi- 


ans of California. Incidentally, he satisfied 
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himself that the celebrated skull of Cala- 
veras was a genuine relic of early geologic 
times. Professor W. J. McGee, who ac- 
companied him, was not quite so certain that 
the famous skull was what was believed 
of it, which proves that Professor McGee is 
more astute than his chief. I[t is about time 
that the history of the practical joke which 
was played on that amiable and credulous 
scientist, Professor Whitney, was told. 
There are several persons living in and 
around San Francisco who could tell how 
that modern cranium was deliberately 
“planted” for the sole purpose of mysti- 
fying just such dear old souls as Professor 
Whitney. The completeness with which he 
was deceived was a surprise to those who 
knew, and natural reluctance to detract from 
the deserved reputation of a dead man has 
since kept them silent. But if generations 
of scientists are to be involved in the mis- 
take, and if future conceptions of man’s 
antiquity are to be erroneously affected by 
it, the truth should be told in a way to leave 
no subsequent investigator in doubt. 

In an address which Professor Holmes re- 
cently delivered before the anthropological 
section of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, in New York, he 
innocently commented on the wonderful fact 
that “ the Calaveras skull is precisely simi- 
lar to those of the Digger Indians, who now 
live in those vicinities,’” and he cautiously 
suggested that “if these revelations [which 
the skull implied] are true, they indicate 
that the Diggers are the oldest race of men 
in existence.” ‘This question,” he added, 
“now constitutes the greatest problem before 
the anthropologists of the United States.” If 
that is really so, one is sorry for the an- 
thropologists. It is almost inconceivable 
that any anthropologist capable of recog- 
nizing the similarity between the cranium of 
a modern Digger and the pretended relic of 
the middle Tertiary period could be so easily 
mistaken as to what “ constitutes the great- 
est problem” before him. Apart from the 
extreme improbability of such a fragile 
thing as a skull outlasting the cataclysmic 
changes which that region has undergone 
during more than a million years, there was 
the absolute certainty that, during those 
eons of change, no race could remain in the 
same habitat, or, remaining, survive un- 
modified, to modern times. Professor Whit- 
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mney was not an anthropologist in any 
specialized sense; he was a mineralogist, 
and his work in organic geology was but in- 
cidental to the more practical of his labors. 
There were excuses for him of which 
the later anthropologist cannot avail himself. 
Since his pitiful mistake, tons of bones of 
prehistoric man have been dug out of caves, 
but never a skull, if we except the doubtful 
discovery in Java. And if the thin bony 
plates of the human head, protected by cal- 
careous deposits in caves, have invariably 
disintegrated and vanished long before the 
femur and other large bones, the chances 
were a million to one against the genuine- 
ness of this isolated skull, found without 
other remains below the mud, gravel, and 
detritus, of an ancient river-bed. Eastern 
professors have not been particularly happy 
in their recent explorations of Western ter- 
ritories. Perhaps they might have been 
more fortunate if, before announcing their 
discoveries, they had modestly borrowed 
some of the knowledge acquired by local 
savauts. 


IT IS probable that before 
long the unsettled problems 
of the Samoan Islands will 
and press for adjustment on 
Germany lines that shall be fair and 
equitable to the various op- 
posing interests there, but more particularly 
to the native inhabitants of this beautiful 
and fertile group. The present tripartite 
government of the United States, England, 
and Germany, with its frequent clashes of 
authority, is unsatisfactory to all concerned. 
The desire of the German Government to 
possess these islands has never been con- 
céaled, while the repugnance of the natives 
to German rule has been made equally plain. 
In 1877, and again in 1884, petitions signed 
by forty-eight of the high chiefs were sent 
to the British Government, begging it to 
take Samoa under its protection; but ' 
were refused. Encouraged by the refusal, 
Germany stepped in, and in 1889 was only 
prevented by the fear of an Anglo-American 
coalition from seizing the islands. Our in- 
terests there were not great at that time: 
but recent occurrences in the Pacific have 
made it especially undesirable that any Eu- 
ropean power should force its rule on islands 
so near as these to Hawaii. It is not cer- 
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tain that our own rule would be wholly ac- 
ceptable to the Samoans, though there is no 
doubt about their preference when Germany 
is in question. The Samoans have not the 
barbaric traits which have been so freely as- 
cribed by the “ piebalds” to the Filipinos; 
they are a brave, generous people, kind- 
hearted and intelligent, and capable of a 
high civilization. At the time of the great 
hurricane they risked their lives, and in 
some cases lost them, to save our drowning 
sailors. We can trust the present adminis- 
tration to conserve our interests in Samoa, 
and to prevent the German eagle from lay- 
ing eggs in the American bird’s nest. 


SINCE the January number 
went to press we have re- 
ceived supplementary re- 
ports from the Oregon 
Emergency Corps and Red 
Cross Society and from the 
Washington State Red Cross. 

The Oregon Society announces the forma- 
tion of a State Red Cross Association,- with 
headquarters at Portland, and the following 
officers: President, Mrs. Henry E. Jones, 
Portland; First Vice-President, Mrs. Levi 
Young, Portland; Second Vice-President, 
Mrs. R. E. Bryan, Hillsboro; Secretary, Mrs. 
F. E. Lounsbury, Portland; Treasurer, Mrs. 
E. C. Protzman, Portland; Honorary Vice- 
Presidents,—Mrs. Eleanor Warren, Weston; 
Mrs. S. J. Cleveland, Astoria; Mrs. A. Yer- 
ington, Eugene; Mrs. Mattie Oiler, Hood 
River; Mrs. J. A. Lowell, Pendleton; Mrs. 
Jennie Stanton, Roseburg. 

In October four hundred dollars was 
cabled to Dr. Krances E. Woods, Oregon 
Red Cross Nurse No. 1, at Manila. Funds 
running low, a canvass was made and $2,000 
raised in a few days. Six hundred dollars 
more was then sent for the sick of the Sec- 
ond Oregon Volunteers at Manila. 

Total receipts to December Ist, $8,082.12; 
expenditures, $6,389. 54; balance, $1,692.58. 

Over 950 Christmas boxes, weighing 36,433 
pounds, were sent to Manila, most of the 
freight forwarded to San Francisco by the 
Oregon Railway and Navigation Company 
free of charge. Colonel A. J. Coffey kindly 
attended to receipt and reshipment at San 
Francisco. More was to be sent on the 
Arizona by the kindness of her Captain, 
John Barneson. 


Red Cross 
Aftermath 


Monthly 


The Relief Committee, among the families 
of soldiers, and the Hospital Committee, 
among the sick troops, had continued active 
work. The St. Vincent and Good Samaritan 
Hospitals, of Portland, had helped greatly. 
The Entertainment Committee had con- 
tinued its work among passing troops, and 
had entertained the California Volunteers at 
Vancouver barracks with a supper, and 
later at a Christmas dinner. The report, 
which is written by Mrs. Levi Young, closes 
hopefully: “ In the grand summing up, may 
Oregon be found worthy of mention, for 
she hath done what she could.” 


Washington State Red Cross presents a 
neat pamphlet, giving its constitution and 
by-laws, and forms to be used by local so- 
cieties, and the officers of State and local 
societies, The State officers are: Mrs. John 
B. Allen, President, Seattle; Miss Marie 
Hewitt, Recording Secretary, Tacoma; Mrs. 
Everett Griggs, Assistant Recording Secre- 
tary, Tacoma; Mrs. Francis Rotch, Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Seattle; Miss Helen J. 
Cowie, Assistant Corresponding Secretary, 
Seattle; Miss Sadie Maynard, Treasurer, 
Tacoma; Miss Jessie Seymour, Assistant 
Treasurer, Tacoma; Vice-Presidents,—Mrs. 
Chauncey W. Griggs, Tacoma; Mrs. J. C. 
Haines, Seattle; Mrs. Virginia B. Hayward, 
Spokane; Mrs. Lester S. Wilson, Walla 
Walla; Mrs. John C. Evans, New Whatcom. 

There are auxiliaries in Seattle, Tacoma, 
Spokane, Walla Walla, Waitsburg, North 
Yakima, Whatcom, and Bellingham Bay, 
with Emergency Corps in several other 
towns, ready to affiliate. 

Between five and six thousand dollars has 
been raised as Red Cross, and nearly as 
much more as Emergency Corps. Washing- 
ton was not organized as quickly as some 
States, but is thoroughly alive now, and 
more than ready to do her full share in 
future work. 


The closing of the Red Cross Department 
in the OvERLAND is not due to any slacken- 
ing of the work on the part of the Red Cross 
in any of its organizations, but only because 
the committee recognized the fact that the 
methods of the work are now so well known 
and the field so well covered throughout the 
Pacific Coast, that the future reports would 
be largely repetition. 
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’Ceptin’ Ike 


[To Lieutentant-Governor Laughton] 


HAR wuz Si, thar wuz Hi, thar wuz 
Alick and Dan; 


Martha, Samanthy, Matildy, and Fan, 
Eliza, Mirandy, an’ Flora, an’ Belle, 
An’ they all got along most uncommonly 
well, 
’Ceptin’ Ike. 


Somehow or ’nother Ike never could work, 
Did n’t cotten to nothin’ exceptin’ to shirk. 
All of Sprague’s boys an’ his gals had some 
spunk, 
An’ he bragged that none on ’em nobody 
could skunk, 
’Ceptin’ Ike. 


Thar wuz Si could split rails, an’ Dan he 
could mow, 

Thar wuz Alick could harvest, an’ Hi he 
could hoe; : 

Martha, Matildy, an’ Fan, could spin yarn, 

An’ every one on ’em could work round the 
barn, 


’Ceptin’ Ike. 


So old Sprague allowed how as Ike was no 
good, 

He could n’t fetch water, he could n’t split 
wood; 

He’d hide in the barn an’ be readin’ a 
book,— 

You could find all the others whenever 
you ’d look, 

’Ceptin’ Ike. 


Mother Sprague she would scold, an’ old 
Sprague he would cuss, 

An’ swear Ike must work, or must go an’ 
do wuss, 

Fur he war n’t goin’ to harbor a book-readin’ 
drone, 

An’ to keep up the place they all had to 
bone, 

’Ceptin’ Ike. 


So Ike packed his budget an’ bid ’em good- 
by! 

An’ he started for town with a tear in his 
eye,— 

An’ old Sprague allowed of the city he’d 
tire, 

As all of the family sot ’round the fire, 

’Ceptin’ Ike. 


Wal ’t was more ’n five years after Ike had 
lit out, 

No one ever hearn of what he wuz about. 

Some ‘lowed he wuz dead, some believed 
him in jail; 

An’ no one once doubted in all things he'd 
fail, 

’Ceptin’ Ike. 


The girls, they all married; the boys settled 
down,— 
Some on ’em kept farmin’, an’ some moved 
to town. 
Old Sprague an’ his wife, they wuz left all 
alone,— 
And all of their children had homes of their 
own, 
’Ceptin’ Ike. 


One day Sprague wuz readin’ about a big 
ball 
To welcome a Senator at the town hall; 
His name it wuz Sprague—S-P-R-A-G-U-E; 
An’ he thought of all men of that name that 
could be,— 
’Ceptin’ Ike. 


But he made up his mind, if it cost him a 
leg, 

That he’d see that great man that the 
papers called Sprague. 

So he harnessed old Bess, 
wuz whirled, 

A-thinking of all the Spragues in the world, 

’Ceptin’ Ike. 


into town he 


An’ when he meandered into the hall, 

An’ saw all the big bugs dressed up for the 
ball, 

He crowded along this great statesman to 
see,— 

Old Sprague liked to fainted, fur who should 
it be,— 

’Ceptin’ Ike. 


“My boy! My poor Ike!” old Sprague 
hollered out loud. 

The Senator elbowed his way through the 
crowd, 

An’ he hugged the old man just the minit 
he spoke, 

An’ all the fine folks thought the thing was 
a joke, 

’Ceptin’ Ike. 
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That night Ike he told his old mother an’ 
dad 
Of all of the ups and downs that he’d had. 
How he worked an’ bought books, how he’d 
study an’ read, 
An’ no one once thought he would ever suc- 
ceed, 
’Ceptin’ Ike. 


Monthly 


Ike ’s got most as fur as he ever can climb, 
He sits up in the Senate, an’ draws his per 
diem. 
All the rest of Sprague’s boys an’ girls jog 
along, . 
But none of ’em’s mentioned in story or 
song, 
’Ceptin’ Ike. 
G. S. Langan, 
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Holland’s Butterfly Book.’ 


THERE has been a real need with col- 
lectors of a one-volume treatise on the but- 
terflies of North America, which should be 
scientifically correct and yet not too tech- 
nical for amateurs. Edwards’s three-volume 
edition has long been the standard; but its 
high price has put it beyond the reach of 
individual collectors. Dr. Holland’s book, 
therefore, will not only fill an unoccupied 
niche in scientific literature, but will put in 
the hands of those interested in Lepidoptera 
exact photographs of all the native butter- 
flies, printed in the colors of nature, and 
classified and described with a simplicity 
and intelligence which are more rare among 
naturalists than one would wish to believe. 
The reproductions are by color-photog- 
raphy, and are astonishingly faithful, both in 
gradations of tone and in fidelity to nature. 
Edwards’s book costs one hundred and fifty 
dollars, and is published at a loss at that. 
This one—which for all practical purposes 
is exactly as good for reference—retails at 
three dollars. It is the advance in color- 
photography that has revdered possible the 
lower price. 

The book covers the whole field in relation 
to this order of insects, devoting space not 
only to their classification and differences, 
but also giving chapters to their life history 
and anatomy, and one to their capture, pres- 
ervation, and preparation. A valuable sec- 
tion is the one devoted to the previous bibli- 
ography of the subject. 

The style is simple and direct, and here 


1 The Butterfly Book. By N 


J. Holland. New York: 
Doubleday & McClure Co.: 1898. 


and there through the books the author di- 
gresses into little chats on collateral themes 
and descriptions of places he has visited and 
trips which he has made in making his col- 
lection. These are always breezy and fresh, 
and charming enough to attract the general 
reader, even though he have no special in- 
terest in Lepidoptera, On the other hand, the 
scientific spirit has been so carried out that 
the collector with a strange butterfly can, 
by a simple process of comparison and 
elimination, run it down through the scale 
to its particular genus and species. 

Announcing a departure in book-sellinz, 
the publisher says:— 

We shall be glad if you care to mention the 
fact that this volume will be sent post-paid 
to any address on approval, to be paid for 
if satisfactory, or to be returned to us in 
ease it is not wanted after examination. 
This is a system devised by ourselves for 
the accommodation of the out-of-town book- 
buyers, and we think it might have special 
interest to some of your readers. 


Ben Jonson’s Discoveries.’ 

OLD Ben Jonson was a shrewd observer; 
but more than that, he was a high thinker 
and a bold writer. We are too much accus- 
tomed to think of all the literary work of 
Jonson’s time as likely to be contaminated 
with that license of the day which makes 
expurgated editions necessary to our Shakes- 
peares. But in Jonson’s “ Explorations,” 
as these little essays on all sorts of subjects 
are elsewhere called, the tone is pure and 
high, the thought keen and clear, and the 

2 Timber, or Discoveries: Being Observations on Men 


and Manners. By Ben Jonson. London: J.M. Dent & 
Co.; New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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insight of the most penetrating. Not so 
condensed as Bacon’s essays; yet they have 
something of their sententiousness as well 
as of their choice of themes. ‘“‘ The Temple 
Classics’ form, of which this volume is an 
example, is too well known to need praise. 


The Workers.' 


THE young Princeton Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy, whose “experiment in re- 
ality ” we recently described in these pages, 
has just set forth the results of his observa- 
tions as a tramp in the great West. His 
later book is fully as valuable and interest- 
ing as his former one. From Chicago to 
the Pacific this courageous investigator 
worked his way. Now grading roads or 
working as a truckman, now serving as 
hostler in a livery-stable, or doing odd jobs 
as a street Arab, he made friends with hun- 
ger and want, and grew to know the cark- 
ing cares of the poor at first hand. It is a 
pathetic record; and the pathos is not re- 
moved by recognition of the ever-open door 
to comfort at Mr. Wyckoff’s hand, for he 
never lacked companions to whom such an 
escape was not possible. Through all the 
hardships and suffering Mr. Wyckoff kept 
his good spirits. Indeed, so sunny and 
bright is his temperament that the great. 
gray atmosphere of sorrow, sordid care, and 
bitter want, which envelops the narrative, 
seems greater and more oppressive by con- 
trast. But it is this optimism which, after 
all, gives the book its value; for the gray 
picture alone would yield nothing but dis- 
couragement. As it is, Mr. Wyckoff can 
write as follows:— 


Often, as I look back upon two thousand 
miles of country crossed,—apart from the 
splendor of it,—the almost overwhelming 
impression that it leaves of boundless em- 
pire wherein a growing, intelligent, industri- 
ous, God-fearing people are slowly working 
out great ends in industrial achievement and 
personal character and in national life, an 
impression which thrills one with a new- 
found knowledge and love of one’s country, 
with her “glorious might of heaven-born 
freedom” and the resistless resurgence of 
her boundless energies, and notwithstand- 
ing all waywardness, a deep-seated, unalter- 
able consciousness of national responsibility 
to the most high God; apart from all this, 
the strongest sense which possesses one in 


1 The Workers. Bv Walter A. Wyckoff, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in Princeton University. 
The West. Illustrated by W. A. Leigh. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 
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any retrospect of a long, laborious expedi- 
tion like mine, is that of a wide land, which 
teems with opportunities open to energy and 
patient toil. Local labor markets there are 
which are terribly overcrowded, as I found 
in Chicago to my cost. Awful suffering 
there is among workers who are in the 
clutch of idleness, or, bound by ties which 
they cannot break, are unable to move to 
more favorable regions; pitiful degradation 
there is among many who lack imagination 
to see a way and the energy to pursue it, 
and who, without the congenital qualities 
which make for successful struggle, siak 
into the slough of purposeless idleness; deep 
depravity and unutterable misery there are 
in the congested labor centers, many of 
whose conditions are the price we pay for 
our economic freedom. But the broad fact 
remains, that the sun never shone upon a 
race of civilized men whose responsibilities 
were greater and whose problems were 
more charged with the welfare of mankind, 
among whom energy and thrift and perse- 
verance and ability were surer of their just 
rewards, and where there were so many and 
such various chances of successful and hon- 
orable career. 


When we remember that the experiences 
from which this brave deduction is made 
were had among the lowest strata of Ameri- 
can humanity, we are impressed by the 
abounding success of another and greater 
“experiment in reality’? than Mr. Wyck- 
off’s,—that, namely, of the Republic itself. 
We pray that the nations of the world will 
take the lesson to heart and profit by it. Mr. 
Wyckoff has written a better book than he 
knew. It is one of the finest tributes to 
democracy that has ever been offered. 


Recent Verse. 

THE stirring times of the past twelve- 
month have brought out many volumes of 
poems of action and songs of war and field. 
Among the best of these is the collection of 
such lyrics made by the California Club, and 
issued from the Murdock Press.? Its con- 
tents Are made up of verses which have ap- 
peared in the weeklies and monthlies, and 
range from Emma Frances Dawson’s fine 
poem, “Comrades Three,” with its quality 
of keen intellectuality, to ephemeral unsigned 
bits of doggerel from the daily press. It has 
been well selected, and to one not hardened 
to such things brings readily enough the pat- 
ter of the drum, the dancing rhythm of the 
march, the patriotic tingle of the blood, 
and—sometimes—the agonizing suspense of 


2 War Poems, 1898. Compiled by the California Club. 
San Francisco: The Murdock Press. 
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those whose part is to wait and suffer at 
home. 


Of the volumes containing poems by one 
author alone the most patriotic is Soldier 
Songs and Love Songs,) by A. H. Laidlaw. 
The work in it is not as good in quality as 
that in the compilation, and the pessimistic 
vein of the love poems,—which alternate 
regularly with the war songs,—is enough to 
drive a man to battle or something else. 


Songs from the Southwest Country? is not 
strictly a collection of war verses, but has 
some strong and stirring ballads of war and 
martial deeds which are really above the 
average of such work. Mr. Miller has the 
real swing and go of marching music in 
him, and his refrains are stirring to pulse 
and heart. His other verse is largely racy of 
the soil. He has the intense love of the 
Southwest that belongs to the pioneer, and 
his poems breathe the very air of the sec- 
tion in which he lives. It is to his credit 
that they are not careless in garb and finish, 
as too many Western poems are. It is the 
real spirit of the wilderness that shines out 
from them,—the glory of and pride in the 
growing civilization that is there being 
rounded toward perfection. 


Glismont: A Tale in Verse,’ is dedicated by 
the author to Columbia. It is not plain 
whether her intentions were peaceful or no, 
but a reading of, the verses might well incite 
to crime, if not to war. They are not poetry 
except as to form. Page after page might 
be transposed and written in prose form and 
no one discover that it was first conceived as 
poetry. 


It is a relief to turn to a book like Songs 
of the Flying Hours.s The inspiration in it 
may not rise to the plane of the really great 
poems; but it is really inspiring, and is ex- 
pressed tunefully and simply, and witéh little 
posing for effect. There is a gentle melan- 
choly about much of it,—something which 
ought to be discouraged in poets,—but on 
the whole the philosophy of the book is 
wholesome and not over-depressing. As 


1 Soldier Songs and Love Songs. By A. H. Laidlaw. 


New York: William R, Jenkins. 


2 Songs from the Southwest Country. By Freeman E, 
Miller. New York: The Knickerbocker Press: 189%, 


3Glismont: A Tale in Verse. By Edda Lythwin. 
Chieago: H. J. Smith & Simon: 1898. 


4 Songsofthe Flying Hours. Ry Dr. Edward Willard 
Watson. Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co,: 1898. 
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good an illustration as any of his style is 
the following, entitled “Old Things ’”’: 


The old things are the best, even though 
time 

May dim the gilding and the sheen grow 
dull; 

For on the crumbling wall the ivy clings, 

And in the heart the old flowers bud and 
bloom. 

For with the eld is rest; the gnarled tree, 

The house grown gray, the rooms all dull 
and dark 

Are filled with visions; yea, and all things 
old,— 

Things that we once had and that now we 
miss,— 

Old lovers, and the moon that rose of old, 

And flowers of blossom rare and subtle 
scent 

That wraps them all with memories faint 
and sweet, 

Like linen old laid up in years gone by 

In some old chest of cedar, with the flowers 

Of pale-faced lavender; and the faint light 

Comes to the eye that looks, the heart that 
longs, 

In holy dimness thro’ the tears that fall. 


Of a different sort, but equally “ avail- 
able’? as copy, are the Rimes to be Read, 
by J. Edmund V. Cooke. They can scarcely 
be said to have a serious purpose, but they 
are finished in style and sparkle with a 
humor that is wonderfully engaging. The 
dialect verse is especially good. Any one 
ean sympathize with the sentiment which 
finds expression in “ Katie an’ Me.” On the 
oceasion of his broken engagement, his 
heart is empty,— 


Yet the most of the world is a-movin’ along 

As if there was nawthin’ at all goin’ wrong. 

Oi notice the little pigs lie in the mud, 

An’ the fool of a cow is still chewing her 
eud. 

The shky is still blue and the grass is still 
bright: 

The stars shine in hivin in paceful delight; 

The little waves dance on the brist of the 
lake; 

Tim Donnelly’s dead and they ’re havin’ a 
wake. 

An ’the world’s rich in joy! and it’s only me 


poor, 
Since Katie an’ me a’n’t ingaged anny 
moor. 


Equally good is the German’s idea of re- 
venge:— 


Ven ich und Gretchen married got, 
Mein old frient Dunkelschwarzenrath, 
He don’d coom vere my veddin ees 
Becos I nefer gone by hees. 


5 Rimes to be Read. re Edmund V. Cooke. Chi- 


cago: W. B. Conkey Co.: 1 
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Aber, I get me efen yet, 

Dot Dunkelschwarzenrath is deat 

I don’d go by hees fooneral,—nein!— 
Becos he never gone by mine! 


The new edition of Dr. Taylor’s translation 
of the Sonnets of Heredia! comes in smaller 
and handier form, but still with the wide 
margins and rough edges which are a delight 
in books. Many changes have been made 
in the text. The author has put much loving 
work into the attempt to better the transla- 
tions, and render them closer to the form 
and nearer to the text of the original, and 
generally with good results. A translation 
is always a trying thing. There is a “ clang 
tint ’ to words which is hard to carry across 
from one language to another. The English 
word is often hard to find which crystallizes 
in itself just the exact composite of feelings 
a given word of Spanish serves to show. 
Dr. Taylor has brought to his work a keen 
insight, a refined and scholarly judgment, 
and, above all, a sympathetic understanding, 
which have joined to aid him in producing 
a most creditable bit of work. 


The poets of the Elizabethan era have al- 
ways an air of artificiality in their expres- 
sion. They sing to their ladies, they tell of 
their passions and woes, they sing through 
the whole gamut of human feeling, but al- 
ways with the air of keeping an eye on 
themselves as they sing, to see how the 
performance is sounding, and whether it 
is having its proper effect on the audience 
addressed. It is this fault which mars the 
Trialogues? of William Griffith. The work 
is well done. The presentation is artistically 
correct, but somehow there is a lack of that 
spontaneity and genuineness which carry the 
impression of sincerity. This may be due 
to the attempt to dress modern problems in 
old clothes. But when Giles sings,— 


Ah! the falling years grow heavy. 
Lady mine, 

Tho’ the blossoms in your bevy 
Still are fine; 

Do you know what Time will do 

To the roses plucked for you 

When the sun has left no dew, 
Lady mine?— 


you sympathize with his troubles, but 
searcely with the feeling that it matters 


1 Sonnets of José-Maria de Heredia. Done into 
English by Edward Robeson Taylor. San Francisco: 
William Doxey: 1898. 


2 Trialogues, Bv William Griffith. 


Kansas City: 
Hudson-Kimberly Publishing Co.: 1898. 
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much to him whether the years are heavy 
or not. 


The poet best known to the OvERLAND’s 
readers whose work is before us is Herbert 
Bashford. Mr. Bashford is easily the laure- 
ate of the Puget Sound region, whose beau- 
ties he has done more than any other to 
make known to song. A dozen or so of. the 
poems in Songs from Puget Sea* have ap- 
peared in this magazine, and their delicate 
but strong touch, their feeling for nature and 
the deeper things in the human heart, and 
their musical language, have doubtless 
caused them to linger in the memories of 
many of our readers. ‘“ The Arid Lands,” 
“Where Solitude Abides,’”’ ‘* Copalis,” ‘ The 
Woods of the West,” “If She Should Die,” 
are some of these. 

But it takes a quiet reading of Mr. Bash- 
ford’s collected work to give a clear idea of 
the nature of his contribution to Western 
verse. That shows an evenness of merit, a 
certainty of touch, a variety of handling of 
similar subjects, that impress the reader. 
Hear him on a simple theme:— 


LONG AGO. 


Oh, that I again could be 

Down there by that peaceful sea, 
Down there where I used to go 

In the summers long ago! 

You are gone, my boyhood’s mate, 
You who met me at the gate 
Nevermore will say, ‘‘ Come, Joe, 
Follow me and I will show 
Sweetest roses, fresh and gay, 
Purple pansies, new-mown hay, 
Lovely apples, blushing red, 

Big pears, larger than your head!” 
Nevermore will we go through 
Fields of clover, where the dew 
Fell like tiny globes of light 

From the blooms of pink and white; 
Nevermore at golden noon, 

Listen to the robin’s tune 

Thrill the very heart of June. 

Ah, how happy were we two, 
What a merry maiden you, 
Romping under azure skies 

With flushed cheeks and laughing eyes, 
And I thought your blowing hair 
Had, within its silken snare, 
Caught the fringes of the pall 
That the night throws over all! 

I remember how you ran 

With a “ Beat me if you can!” 

Out to where the ebbing tide 

Left the beach so cool and wide; 
How we gathered brown seaweeds, 
Pearly shells and floating reeds, 


3 Songs from Puget Sea. By Herbert Bashford. San 
Francisco: The Whitaker-Ray Co.: 1898. 
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And with chubby little hand 
Wrote my name upon the sand; 
How we watched o’er waters blue 
Distant sails fade from our view 
While you cried in glee, “I know 
They are melting flakes of snow!” 
Then, when joyous day was done, 
And the slowly sinking sun 
Lifted broad, bright bars of gold 
From beneath the maples old, 
And the pale stars faintly gleamed,— 
Silver dots to us they seemed,— 
You would sometimes almost cry 
As I said, “‘ Well, Floss, good-by.”’ 
You are dead and I am gray, 
Coldly pipes the wind to-day 

As I sit and wonder still 

If the orchard on the hill 

Looks the same, and if the lawn 
Is the one we played upon, 

And if on your distant grave 
Flowers grow and grasses wave, 
And the rovin chirps to you 

Just the way ‘he used to do. 


Harkness’s Latin Grammars.’ 

THE grammar-school boy of twenty-five 
years ago, now the middle-aged man, will 
find it a matter of interest to know that the 
old “ Harkness Grammar” has not been al- 
lowed to become obsolete, as many of the 
old school-books have, but is continually 
being issued in new editions with revisions 
that keep it up to date. Looking over the 
Harkness Grammar of to-day, they find 
the definiteness and simplicity that used to 
make Harkness a help to the stumbling 
beginner in Latin, but they will find an add- 
ed system and attention to logical arrange- 
ment besides. Now the good old Rule 414, 
that “Cause, manner, and means, are de- 
noted by the ablative” is split up, as logic 
demands, into several sections, arranged 
with the other ablatives with which each of 
them logically belongs, and thereby gains 
in system while it lacks the incisive state- 
ment and rule-of-thumb usefulness of the 
good old rule. Needless to say, being is- 
sued by the American Book Co., it is got 
up in convenient and attractive style, which 
does not offend the esthetic sense, while it 
is yet able to stand the wear and tear of 
school-boy use. 


Books Received. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 
Geographical Nature Studies. By Frank 

Owen Payne. 


«1 A Complete Latin Grammar. By Albert Harkness. 
New York: American Book Co., 1898. 
A Shorter Latin Grammar. Ibid. 
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